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By JAMES M. BARRIE. 


THIRD EDITION. 
An Essay on Comedy 


Margaret Ogilvy. and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Mere- 
By her Son. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. dith. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘It stands unmatched in literature as an idyl of the divinest of No more characteristic piece of writing is to be found amon 
human oe This is Mr. Barrie’s finest and } 47 Meredith’s works than this suitenier of condensed pars. sng 
noblest book. "— . sbish Weekly. . It discusses its subject in the airiest and yet most penetrating 

‘** Margaret Ogilvy’ can never lose its mastery over the tears | manner. Its treatment blends theory and illustration with suc- 
and smiles of future generations, It is a masterpiece of humor and J cessful clearness, and the different character the comic spirit 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


pathos."—. Y. Herald. assumes in Aristophanes, Menander, Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
—__.,, Congreve is vividly depicted. The reader cannot fail to get a new 
FOURTH EDITION. and nearer view of the world’s literature through the aid of this 


brilliant, incisive, broadening, and bracing book. 


i) te ee See ‘ $ The Novels of George Meredith. 
Pane © ” ow oe ene we Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons desire to announce that they 


_ ‘*A work of fiction that is as original as it is fascinating. Here, | have acquired from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the right to publish 
indeed, is life itself and all the accompaniments thereof."— | the novels of Mr. Meredith heretofore published by Messrs. Roberts 
Jozt CHANDLER Harris. Brothers. These, together with ‘The Amazing Marriage” and 

“Those who know a piece of life when they find it, and who | ‘‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” comprise all of Mr. Mereaith's 
care for the ultimate charm of a bit of pure literature, will read | novels. They will be sold as heretofore; 12 vols,, r2amo edition, 
and re-read Mr. Barrie’s masterpiece.’—HAMILTON W. MABIE. | fer vol., $1.50. Popular edition, per vol., $1.00. 








A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. Hornunc. The /vory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A most piquant contrast between civilization and crudity, dramatically and touchingly shown by the home-bringing to London of 
an Australian bride, and her lively and pathetic adventures in her new environment. 


By the Same Author. The Rogue’s March. 12mo, $1.50. Irralie’s Bushranger. 16mo, 75 cents. 


NANCY NOON. By BENJAMIN SwIFT. 12m0, $1.50. 


‘* One of the strongest books of the season—a great rough diamond, so brilliant that it does not need the skill of the cutter. The 
author has creative power and genius. Heis original and daring. He has treated emotional life with Kipling virility."—Zoston Herald, 


THAT FIRST AFFAIR, and Other Sketches. By J. A. Mircue.t, Editor of Zi/z, Author of “‘ Amos Judd.” Illustrated by C. 
D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F, T. Richards, and the Author. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘ Delightful examples of how short stories should be written. Mr. Mitchell has rapidity, a lively sense of humor, and original 
character. His satire is incisive but good-humored. The volume is readable from cover to cover."—V. Y. Tribune, 


HOW TO LISTEN TO [USIC. Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry E. Krenpiey. Third 
Edition, Mlustrated, 12mo, $1.25 met. 


‘¢ This book might justly be called the music-lover’s enchiridion. There is scarcely an amateur who will not get more profit as 
well as pleasure from orchestral concerts after having read it. It not only evinces knowledge of a high order on the part of the author, 
but the still rarer quality of knowing just how to adopt technical learning to the average non-professional mind."— 7he Outlook. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The Divided Kingdom. By Cuarues F, Kent, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University. 12mo, $1.25 wet. 


Professor GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, University of Chicago, writes: ‘‘I believe that the book, on account of the excellence of its 
contents, and the vividness and simplicity of its style, is by far the best history of the Hebrew people in English for colleges and Bible 
teachers. I am persuaded that it will do a real service in broadening the mind and clarifying the knowledge of all into whose hands it 
may fall.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. A Study in the Development of Personality. By Srpney LANnizR. New and Revised Edition, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. i 
This new edition of Mr. Lanier’s important work is printed from new plates and has been prepared under the supervision of Mrs. 
Lanier. Advantage has been taken of the opportunity to make some corrections and to embody some passages not inclued in the 


original edition. 
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The Forcing-Book. A manual for culti- 
vating vegetables under glass. Garden- 
Craft Series. $1.00, 

It is based on years of careful experimentation at 
the Cornell University Station, and a long fa- 
millarity with the forcing business. 





Experimental Morphology. Part I. Er- 
FEOT OF CHEMIOAL AND Paysioal AGENTS 
UPON ProtopLasM. 8vo. $2.60 net. 


The central idea of the work is that ontogeny 
is a series of reactions to chemical and physical 
agents. 


The English Constitution. A Commen- 
tary on its Nature and Growth. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


The first part makes an excellent introduction 
to Bryce’s American Commonwealth, as supply- 
ing the knowledge of English political institu- 
tions which Mr. Bryce presupposes. The second 
part shows how the present Constitution has 
been derived from English history. 





A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Vol- 
ume II. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 


‘* Every serious student of Greek art should be 
grateful to Mr.Gardner. . . . A work of this 
kind was greatly needed.” —The Dial. 





Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, 
Corisco, and Cameroons, With 16 
Full-page and numerous Text Illustra- 
tions. Cloth. Price, $6.50 net. 
This volume was first announced as ‘* The 

Log of a Naturalist in West Africa,” but the 

scope of the work is wider than that name would 

seem to imply. 





Elementary Geology. A companion to 
‘* Elementary Physical Geography,” by 
the same Author, Half leather. Price, 
$1.40 net. 


The two combined give a scientific course of 
unusual value, suitable for preparatory and 
High Schools, 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
BROWNE’S Religio Medici. 
WORDSWORTWS Prelude. 
SWIFT'S Gulliver’s Travels. 
LAMB’S Essays of Elia. 
LAMB’S Last Essays of Elia. 
Others to follow. 

Under the General Editorship of Israr. 
Gotianoz, M.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Temple 
Shakespeare,” 

Price, per volume, cloth, 50 cents each, 
and full limp leather, 75 cents each. 
English Dramatists. Edited in a style 

similar to that of the ‘‘ Temple Shakes- 

peare.” 


WEBSTER’S Duchess of Malfi. Edited 
by Professor C. Vauauan, University 

« College, Cardiff. 

MARLOWE?’S Edward II, Edited by 
A. Witson Vertry, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

JONSON’S Every Manin His Humour. 
Edited by Professor W. MaongiLe 
Dixon, Litt.D., Mason College, Bir- 
mingham. 

The binding is of two styles: olive 
cloth, price 45 cents; olive paste-grain 
roan, & flexible, soft binding, very like full 
leather, price 65 cents per volume. 





The Choir Invisible. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Ready in February. 

The “Choir Invisible” is much the longest 
and most ambitious piece of work that Mr. Allen 
has yet undertaken. 

The scene is laid in the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky; the time is the year 1795; the intention 
is to present a study of the civilization of that 
time, with attention to the landscape, manners, 
customs and types of its local setting. 





A Text-book of American Literature 
for High School Use, Readyin April. 


The history of our national literature is given 
in unusually close connection with the develop- 
ment of American life. The opening chapter 
treats of the Colonial period; the second of the 
Revolutionary; the remaining four of the 
National Era or the Nineteenth Ceatury. 





Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers. Part I. 


A work which, as projected, will contain all 
the principal quotations from the Bible to be 
found in the editions of Old English prose. A 
general index will list all the passages, with 
page references. 


American History Told by Contempo- 
raries. In four volumes. 


Vol. I. Era or Cononization. 
1689.) Ready in April. 

Vol. II. Buitpine or tHe ReEpvs.io. 
(1689-1783 ) Jn preparation, 


Vol. III. Narionat Expansion. (1788- 
1845.) Zo follow. 


(1492- 


Vol. IV. Wexpinc or tHe Nation. 
(1846-1896.) Zo follow. 


This series is made up entirely from the rec- 
ords and narratives of men who witnessed and 
shared in the events which they describe. To 
each volume is prefixed a Practical Introduction 
on the use of sources, etc. 





Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. 
Fully illustrated, Ready in February. 


Dr. Merrill treats of the origin, composition 
and structure of the rocks composing the earth’s 
crust, the manner of their weathering, or break- 
ing down, and the causes that lead thereto, and 
finally, of the petrographic nature of the prod- 
uct of this breaking down. 


The Outlines of Physics. Ready in Feb. 
ruary. 


It is the purpose in this book to afford the 
echools a course in Physics with exercises the 
disciplinary value of which shall be comparable 
with that of a year of mathematics required for 
entrance to college. 


Domestic Service, Ready in February. 


Miss Salmon gives a history of the subject in 
this country, and discusses its present condi- 
tions, the objections to it, etc. A special plea is 
made for a scientific study of the subject, and 
for the recognition of its place in the industrial 
field, on the part of statisticiams and economic 
specialists. 


An Introduction to Geology. Ready in 
March. 


This book is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the science of Geology, both for students 
who desire to pursue the subjects exhaustively, 
and for those who wish merely to obtain an out- 
line of its methods and principal results. 





A Primer of Psychology. 


This volume is intended to accomplish the two 
main ends of a scientific primer of the subject: 
to outline the methods and most important re- 
sults of modern psychology, and to furnish the 
reader with references for further study. 
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Our National Library 


Cot. Hiccinson has said that “ Nothing comes so near 
the great impulse which built, within a century, the great 
European cathedrals, as the impulse which is dotting our 
land with public libraries. The ancient cathedral and the 
modern town library alike stand for the spirit of the age.” 

It was doubtless the libraries themselves, rather than their 
buildings, which were referred to in this passage, but the al- 
lusion to the cathedrals can but remind us of the fact that 
much of the finest architectural expression of this time is going 
into libraries. Not only has Boston distinguished itself by 
the erection of a library calculated to figure as its chief arch- 
itectural attraction, but Chicago is just completing one of 
nearly, if not quite, equal merit, in addition to its Newberry 
Library, which is not far below the same standard. The 
Carnegie libraries in Pittsburgh and Alleghany, and the 
libraries of Buffalo and Minneapolis, are fine examples of 
the same tendency ; and at this moment noteworthy library 
buildings are at least planned for in Fall River, Providence, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. Philadelphia has appropriated 
$1,000,000 to make a beginning on its Free Library build- 


ing, while New York must soon similarly make provision for’ 


its Public Library, now so happily inaugurated. Scores of 
smaller places might be named whose library buildings are 
veritable landmarks of taste and culture; while we have only 
to refer to Cornell, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Princeton and Columbia universities to indicate the tend- 
ency to exalt the library to 2 place of preéminence on the 
university campus. 

With the library thus pushing to the front among our civic 
and educational interests, it seems highly fitting that there 
is just now completed at Washington, to contain our National 
Library, the most extensive, and in other respects the most 
noteworthy, structure ever erected for such a purpose. 
Standing near the Capitol, and almost rivaling it in size, 
while surpassing it in unity of design and beauty of finish 
and decoration, it seems to give due recognition to the place 
which learning and culture should fill at the seat of govern- 
ment of a free and enlightened people. This building has 
had a peculiar history, and one in which we may well take 
pride, as indicating what can be done by our Government 
officials, As early as 1872, the need of a new building for 
the Library of Congress, which was already crowded in its 
narrow quarters in the Capitol, was urgently presented to 
Congress by the Librarian, Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford. Some 
time passed before Congress could be persuaded that the 
Library needed anything more than such additional room as 
could be found for it in the Capitolitself; the addition of a wing 
to the Capitol for the purpose was urged by some. After it 
was finally demonstrated that a new building must be erected, 
some years were spent in deciding upon a location and se- 
lecting a plan. At last, in 1886, the present location hav- 
ing been secured, and the old buildings occupying it pulled 
down, work was commenced under the direction of a com- 
mission appointed by Congress. In two years, nothing more 
had been done than the laying of a portion of the founda- 
tions. The money appropriated was rapidly disappearing, 
and the work seemed to go very slowly. 

Congress became dissatisfied, and in 1888 dissolved the 
Commission and ordered that the work proceed under the 
direction of Gen, Casey, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 
New plans were drawn, greatly improved over the old ones, 
and careful estimates made covering the whole work. Gen. 
Casey reported that the building would cost $6,000,000, and 
could be built in eight years. The necessary appropriations 
were made, Mr. Bernard Green, a man of great experience 






in works of this character, was put in as superintendent of 
construction, and the work went forward quietly until it is 
now completed within the estimates, both as to time and as 
to cost—a real triumph, when the extent of the undertaking 
and the experimental character of much of the work are 
taken into account. And so carefully has the expense been 
guarded throughout, that it was found possible, as the build- 
ing approached completion, to go more largely into interior 
decoration than was anticipated in the original estimates. 
As a result, the building is extremely rich in its interior finish, 
abounding in marbles of all the choicest varieties, mosaics 
and frescoes, and it is so full of daylight in nearly every por- 
tion that its beauties can be perfectly seen; in this respect 
it differs from most of our best public edifices. 

In plan the building is simply a cross, with two long arms 
and two short ones, set down in a hollow square, leaving 
four large courtyards. In the centre of the cross is the 
octagonal reading-room, occupying a magnificent rotunda. 
The long arms of the cross, extending northward and south- 
ward from the reading-room, are the great twin book-stacks, 
each of which is nine stories in height and will contain 800, 
ooo volumes. These stacks are of steel throughout, even 
the book-shelves being made of light steel bars, the floors 
consisting of slabs of marble laid in the steel frame. These 
floors are somewhat narrower than the passages in which 
they are laid, so that open spaces run from top to bottom of 
the building in front.of all the books, insuring free circula- 
tion of air. The stacks receive an abundance of daylight 
from the courtyards and seem to be almost an ideal place 
for the storage of books. Electric book-railways, on the 
principle of an endless chain carrying small racks, connect 
every part of the stacks with the delivery desk in the centre 
of the reading-room. This room is arranged like the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, with long reading-desks, di- 
vided into stalls, running in concentric circles about the 
Librarian’s elevated desk in the middle. Besides the two 
large stacks, there is a smaller one in the east arm of the 
cross, and abundant provision is made for the increase of 
the Library up to 5,000,000 volumes, by the large halls con- 
tained in the outer building surrounding the square. These 
halls will be used largely for the special libraries, several of 
them of great importance, forming portions of the Congres- 
sional Library. 

With the occupancy ofthis magnificent building, the Library 
of Congress should enter on a new career. It should now 
become in name, as it must in fact, the National Library. 
It long since outgrew its character as merely a library for the 
use of Congress in the furtherance of its work. It seems 
likely that it will now be thought wise to leave for that pur- 
pose a library of perhaps 100,000 volumes of the right 
character in the old library room in the Capitol. If this is 
done, the 500,000 or more books placed in the new building 
will represent the nucleus of our future great National 
Library. Looked at from that point of view, it will be found in 
some departments quite satisfactory, in others sadly deficient. 
In American history, perhaps the most important of all, it is 
reasonably complete. The Peter Force collection of about 
60,000 titles, bought in 1867, has been constantly added to, 
and comparatively few important desiderata in American 
history remain to be secured. 

The collection of periodicals, and of the publications of 
learned societies the world over, is also very good, owing 
largely to the transfer to this Library of the Smithsonian 
collections. With the provision now making in one way and 
another for the indexing of this class of literature, it becomes 
the most useful portion of a reference library. 
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By the operations of the copyright law since 1876, the 
Congressional Library has secured for its shelves one copy 
of every book (with very few exceptions) published in the 
United States, besides a second copy of each, which is pre- 
served and filed for use as documentary evidence in law 
cases involving copyrights. With much that is practically 
worthless, the Library has thus gathered every valuable work 
issued in this country for a score of years, while, by purchases 
abroad, it has aimed to keep fairly well supplied with the 
important publications, of not too special character, of 
every European country. 

The future of our National Library can hardly be fairly 
considered without taking into account the other libraries in 
Washington, several of which are already of great import- 
ance, for example that of the Surgeon-General’s Office, con- 
taining not far from 200,000 volumes—one of the very best 
collections in the world of works on medicine and allied 
subjects, including public health; or that of the State 
Department, a very choice collection of 60,000 volumes, or 
those of the Bureau of Education, the Geological Survey and 
the Department of Agriculture—the latter with its specialties 
of forestry, entomology, botany, etc. These are but a por- 
tion of the libraries, each occupied with some specialty, 
which are growing into importance in connection with the 
Government offices, all of which together, with duplicate 
discarded, must number not less than 300,000 volumes, and 
would perhaps come nearer 500,000. In any reasonable 
planning for the future of our National Library, these must 
be regarded as branches of the central library in the new 
building by the Capitol, and both they and it must be man- 
aged in mutual codperation, to avoid useless duplication and, 
by defining the proper field of each, enable it to attain an 
excellence within its set limits that it could not hope for if 
its field were less distinctly limited. 

Already there is organized in Washington an Association 
of Librarians, which will perhaps provide all that is neces- 
sary to secure this harmonious codperation and correlation 
among the various libraries. It is doubtful whether any 
scheme for unifying the government or control of the dif- 
ferent libraries is either practicable or desirable. Voluntary 
federation may produce better results. It is easy to see that 
the problem of the future direction of the National Library 
is simplified by a consideration of its relation to all these 
special libraries. Rightly conducted, it will be the central 
point in the system. At its counters, the reader should find 
competent direction to the books available anywhere in 
Washington, and advice as to their accessibility. Every 
possible bibliographical aid, and every facility through cata- 
logues, should be at the disposal of the inquirer. In its larger 
relations to the country in general, this Library should also 
show itself hospitable and generous. It should come to be 
the one place to which any inquirer would naturally go or 
send in search of books not obtainable in hls local libraries, 
with privilege of having extracts copied, and in some cases 
the books themselves sent to him even at a distance from 
Washington. Thus far the library interests of Washington 
have not really been built up; they have merely grown, and 
in a somewhat haphazard manner. The entrance of the 
National Library, this year, into its palatial and commodious 
new home—almost coincidently with the establishment of 
the Free Public Library of Washington (which, in its second 
year, is already doing a great work), and with the formation 
of the Washington Association ‘of Librarians,—may well be 
considered as indicating the dawn of a new era for the library 
interests, not only of Washington, but of the whole country. 
May it prove an era of wiser legislation and a more con- 
servative conduct of all our national affairs ! 


W. I. FLETCHER. 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 1897. 
(See picture of Library on page 116.) 
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President Cleveland 
Grover Cleveland. By James Lowry Whittle. 
Day.) Frederick Warne & Co, 
THE OBJECT of the series to which this volume belongs, 
remarks Mr. Whittle, who, by the way, is an Englishman, ‘‘is 
to present in a brief space a picture of the public life of the 


(Public Men of To- 





From a copyright photograph by C. M. Bell 
‘ MR. CLEVELAND 


_ different nations which contribute to the history of our time.” 


This object, it is thought, can best be attained by studying 
the career of some conspicuous leader in each nation, and 
President Cleveland was naturally chosen as the representa- 
tive public man of the United States. The author was pretty 
well equipped for his task, not only by historical sense and 
literary skill, but also by a thorough acquaintance with 
American history and politics, and an intelligent interest in 
the working of popular government. In the course of his 
work he has occasion to sketch the history and character- 
istics of American parties, and to explain to his English 
readers many points in the working of our complicated 
system of government; and his exposition is correct and 
lucid. 

In treating the tariff question, he has derived assistance from 
Prof. Taussig’s work, and has thus been enabled to set forth 
the different aspects of that subject from the American point 
of view. On all the subjects that he has to treat of, Mr. 
Whittle maintains a judicial temper, shows no partisanship of 
any kind, and, though he esteems President Cleveland highly, 
points out what he believes to be his mistakes and failings 
with perfect impartiality. He also shows a clear sense of 
the main faults of our political system, though he does not 
dwell upon them at undue length; and if, as someone has 
said, the judgment of intelligent foreigners is the judgment 
of posterity, it will not be amiss for Americans to read this 
book. 

As the author intended to give, not only an account of 
Mr. Cleveland’s personal life, but also a description of Amer- 
ican public life as it is to-day, he devotes twelve chapters to 
his presidential career and the matters relating thereto, and 
only three to an account of his early life and education, and 
his experience as Mayor and Governor. This is to be re- 
gretted, we think, for to intelligent minds one of the most 
interesting parts of a man’s life is the period of schooling 
and self-education, which has so great an influence in de- 
termining his character and career. Such details as Mr. 
Whittle gives, however, are pertinent and clearly stated. 
Grover Cleveland was born in March, 1837, in the town of 
Caldwell, New Jersey. Four years later his father, who was 
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From a copyright photograph by C. M, Bell 
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a clergyman, moved to western New York, and the President 
has ever since remained a New Yorker; though his recent 
purchase of a house at Princeton indicates a determination 
to return permanently to his native state. His father’s in- 
tention to give him a university education was frustrated by 
death, and the son was obliged while still a boy to work for 
a time as salesman in a country store, and afterwards as clerk 
in the Institution for the Blind in New York City. But at 
the age of eighteen he went to Buffalo, where he studied 
law and in due time was admitted to the bar. That he had 
now found his true vocation is evident from the fact that be- 
fore many years had passed he was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the profession in that city, and was rapidly acquiring 
both wealth and reputation. At the age of twenty-six his 
legal abilities obtained for him an appointment as assistant 
district attorney, and a few years later he was elected to the 
office of sheriff; but it was not till his election to the mayor- 
alty of Buffalo, in the autumn of 1881, that he really entered 
political life, in which his advancement was to be so 
rapid. 

Mr. Whittle devotes considerable space to the condition 
of American politics at the time Mr. Cleveland was nomi- 
nated for the governorship of New York, which was in the 
summer of 1882, and also to the somewhat peculiar state of 
affairs that prevailed in 1884, when he was nominated and 
elected to the presidency in opposition to Mr. Blaine. That 
his immense majority in the state election was due to a fac- 
tional fight in the opposite party, is well known; and his 
election to the presidency, two years later, was due in part 
to the clouded reputation of his rival, Yet Mr. Cleveland 
would not have been thought of for such important positions 
if he had not been a man of sterling integrity and force of 
character, of public spirit and executive ability; and his biog- 
rapher is therefore right in laying stress on these qualities as 
determinative of his public career. During the year that he 
was Mayor of Buffalo, he not only made an excellent record 
for himself, but did all that his position enabled him to do 
to prevent the abuse of political power by the Common Coun- 
cil and other public authorities of the city. Mr. Cleveland 
has always maintained a high standard of official integrity, 
and has done what he could by precept and by example to 
raise the moral tone of our national politics; and if he has 
not produced the effect that might have been wished, he has 
preserved his independence unshaken and his integrity unim- 
peached. 

Mr. Whittle has some remarks on the President’s party 
affiliations ; and, though he shows an accurate knowledge of 








our national parties, both as they have been and as they are, 
he seems rather at a loss to account for Mr. Cleveland’s pref- 
erence for the Democrats, This is easily explained by the 
President's political principles, which are of a very pronounced 
and positive character. He is what is called, in the philoso- 
phical jargon of the time, an individualist, strongly opposed to 
all forms of governmental paternalism, and desirous of re- 
stricting rather than extending the powers and functions of 
the state ; and hence is much more at home in the Demo- 
cratic ranks than he would be in those of the Republicans. 
It is true that at the present time neither of our national 
parties has any definite principles or policy; yet the Repub- 
licans undoubtedly tend more strongly toward paternalism, 
especially as exemplified in the tariff, than the Democrats 
do; and Cleveland was therefore true to his political instincts 
when he cast in his lot with the Democratic party. With 
regard to the various public questions that have arisen 
during President Cleveland’s two terms of office and his con- 
nection with them, the book before us is eminently fair and 
as arule satisfactory. Indeed, considering that the author 
is a foreigner, the insight he shows into our political contro- 
versies and the character of our public life and public men 
is somewhat remarkable, and betokens a careful and sympa- 
thetic study of American life. He sets forth the President’s 
attitude on the tariff question, with which, as might be ex- 
pected, he fully agrees, and regrets that the Senate refused 
to follow the President's iead on this important subject. In 
treating of financial affairs, he is less full and explicit, and the 
fact that his last chapter was written just after the Chicago 
convention of 1896, and while the presidential campaign was 
in progress, prevented a complete treatment of that theme. 
The President’s influence on civil service reform, his reclama- 
tion of public lands and his resistance of pension jobbery are 
set forth as fully as space permitted ; and, indeed, all aspects 
of Mr. Cleveland’s political career are well presented. The 
points on which the author criticizes Mr. Cleveland adversely 
are in connection with his foreign policy—his fisheries mes- 
sage, the Sackville incident and the Venezuelan affair. 

A few trivial slips might be corrected at the next printing : 
The President’s first-born is Ruth, not ‘ Ethel,” the second 
daughter being named Esther (p. 87). After his first term, 
the President did not take “‘ chambers at 816 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York” (that was his house address, his office being 
at 15 Broad Street) ; and his trips to Buzzard’s Bay are made 
for “fishing ” only ; for “‘ duck-shooting ” he visits Chesapeake 
Bay, some hundreds of miles from the former inlet (p. 131). 
Appointed “by the President of Senate” should read “by 
the President and the Senate” (p. 185). 





‘¢ The West Indies and the Spanish [Main ’”’ 
By James Rodway. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A COLD-BLOODED and judicial inside history of English 
colonizations is possibly the very last reading that any per- 
son now extant may hope to live to enjoy. Some time it 
must come; and when it does, it will be the sensation of the 
day. Mr. Rodway will hardly write it; but he may be the 
unwitting forerunner of the scientist who shall. He has, 
himself, little of the scientific methods, nor much of rigorous 
preparation; but he starts with two excellent advantages 
—personal acquaintance with some parts of the West Indies, 
and a notably just spirit. If he wots of the mote in his 
brother-nation’s eye, he is not blind nor secretive about the 
beam at home. He is quite as free to confess Hawkins, 
Drake and many other British heroes for bold pirates and 
slavers and other unhandsome things, as if he were not an 
Englishman at all. He does not blink the brutalities which 
wrote so black a page across the West Indies—the bucca- 
neering, the butchery, the torture, the introduction of Negro 
slavery, the fine old custom of kidnapping free men, and all 
the other English exploits of the time. His attitude to the 
Spanish conquerors and colonizers is manfully fair; and, if 
his bibliographic and historic knowledge were as blameless 
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as his spirit, there would be much cause for congratulation. 
He does not understand at all the repartimiento. or the en- 

comienda, accepts the large-hearted but wholly impossible 

(and now disqualified) Las Casas direct from the mouth of 

Helps, is unaware that “ Las Indias” was for centuries the 

generic name of the Americas and not of the West India 

Islands, and is as much behind latter-day knowledge in many 

other important points. 

His account of the quest of El Dorado, for instance, is 

singularly unillumined. He stumbles in assignment of rank 
among these seekers of the American Golden Fleece, is not 
at home with George Hormuth of Speyer (‘* George of 
Spires” he has it), nor with “ Fedreman,” and wholly leaves 
out of account Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, the man who 
did conquer the plateau of New Granada and the habitat of 
the Gilded Cacique. Thus, for all an unusually fair temper, 
he is continually handicapped by inability to read the most 
important “ sources,” which are untranslated ; by dependence, 
in their stead, upon incomplete and unscientific insular 
histories, and by apparent innocence of the more precise 
work now beginning. He declares that Panama and Darien 
“are in the Republic of New Granada,” and lists New York 
city as “now the capital of the United States” (p. 165). 
Despite these many ineptitudes and a bald style, Mr. Rod- 
way suceeds in sketching, even-mindedly and with fair com- 
prehensiveness, the skeleton of that vast and varied romance 
which no disguise could render uninteresting. He has not 
taken the bread out of the mouths of the many who may be 
trusted yet to find in the Spanish Main inspiration for more 
exact and more eloquent results, But he has given a sane, 
matter-of-fact and honest general picture, of profit to the 
general and not too exigent reader. 

Mr. Rodway’s colonial sympathy with slavery comes nearer 
to getting the best of his eyesight than do any of his other na- 
tive prejudices. Some of his pronunciamentos in behalf of the 
system sound odd to us, whose ears have outgrown those 
phrases by thirty years. They stand upon the same half- 
truth which has blinded so many other honorable men to the 
whole truth, that the human creature is entitled to prefer 
freedom to even amelioration by a philanthropic Procrustes. 
The illustration of the book is not most fortunate. Reprints 
of dim old cuts from Edwards—and even from the fantastic 
“ Reisen "—are well in their way, but are not enough, while 
the modern “ process ” engravings leave much to be desired. 





‘¢ The Country of the Pointed Firs ’’ 
By Sarah Orne Jewett, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“‘ THE Country of the Pointed Firs” illustrates anew the 
fact that a work of art can be produced from very tenuous 
material. The subject-matter of Miss Jewett’s latest volume 
may be said to be practically non-existent. Certainly it is a 
negligeable quantity when compared to the skill which is 
exercised upon it. To make so good a book upon so slight 
a theme is in reality to create it, and the creation is a 
comely thing. The little volume will be found dignified, 
gracious and restful. If it is not able bodied, it is at least 
strong in spirit. The author tells the story of a seaside 
summer on the coast of Maine. She lives with a fine old 
countrywoman, who is a gatherer and dispenser of herbs; 
she talks to an old sea-captain of infirm but interesting mind ; 
she sails out to the island where her landlady’s mother lives, 
accompanies her good friends to a family reunion, listens to 
another old captain as he talks.of his dead wife, and leaves 
the quiet village with regret when autumn comes. These 
are the homely events of the book. Thethread upon which 
they are strung is the writer’s fine and constant appreciation 
of whatever is individual and excellent in nature and humanity 
as it lies about her. We do not see that Dennett Landing 


is absorbing, but that Miss Jewettis absorbed. Her interest 
is unfailing, and she invests each incident for the reader 
with the same gentle glamour which it obviously has for her- 
self. 
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It is impossible not to compare “The Country of the 
Pointed Firs” with “* Deephaven,” that other record of a sea- 
side summer with which the author began her career as a 
maker of books. In the earlier volume, the chronicler is a 
little more eager, more positive, more convinced of the 
romance of her seaport, and more strenuous in setting it 
forth. She showed the same appreciative spirit, but demanded 
more substance upon which to exercise it. The years which 
have ripened her talent aud perfected her workmanship have 
made her less and less exacting as to material, and in contrast 
to the feverish search after some new thing which current 
literature in general reveals, such repose and content are 
wonderfully refreshing. If Miss Jewett has not a bunch of 
orchids to offer, she will at least present to us some blades 
of grass with an inimitable grace. She may, like Virgil's 
shepherd, sing a slender song, but her vocalization is beyond 
reproach and almost beyond praise. 





‘¢ The Far Eastern Question’’ 
By Valentine Chirol. The Macmillan Co. 

WE HAVE no prejudice against the author of this book 
because, as still so often happens and a generation ago 
usually happened, the Chinese characters stamped on its 
cover are upside down. The reviewer sympathizes with the 
author, for he has been in that same boat which, when navi- 
gated by an occidental printer or stamper, is so apt to cap- 
size. The book is really a very bright and intelligent dis- 
cussion of contemporaneous China and Japan. Mr. Chirol 
was correspondent of the London Zimes during the recent 
war between Jack and the Giant, waged over the pigmy 
Korea, which, between themselves and Russia, they have 
contrived to turn into a firebug that is now the terror of the 
Far East. It is very evident, both from the book itself and 
from what we know outside of it, that the Zimes correspond- 
ent did not see much of camps or battle-fields, nor does he 
profess to; but he did see much of that great mud and dust 
heap called Peking, and a good deal of perennially beautiful 
Kioto, which, in its cleanliness, is antipodal to the Tartar 
city. Mr. Chirol discovered, what he half reveals and half 
conceals in his first chapter, that, whether owing to minis- 
terial changes at Tokio and Peking, or to other causes, the 
English were densely ignorant concerning military realities 
in the Middle and the Sunrise kingdoms. He learned, also, 
the bitter lesson that the prestige of British domination in the 
Far East, unbroken for fifty years, is now mostly a memory, 
while Russia stands fronting the Sea of Japan, with one foot 
on Manchuria and the other on Korea—the government of 
the former Hermit Kingdom being at this moment admin- 
istered from the Russian legation at Seoul. 

The author’s pictures of China after the war, of fatuous 
imbecility, made up in equal parts of arrogance and help- 
lessness, and of moral bankruptcy, are not overdrawn. The 
nightmare of war is over, but the sleep is heavier than ever. 
He discusses with almost brutal frankness foreign diplomacy 
at Peking, the cause of the outrages upon Christian mission- 
aries, and the wretched financial position of the giant which 
before the war slept with one eye open, but has now both 
of them hopelessly closed. He thinks that probably no 
country could be more easily ruled by foreigners than China, 
for there is no people more docile to its rulers than the 
Chinese. 

Crossing to Japan, Mr. Chirol finds the change like one 
from night to day, from an atmosphere laden with the op- 
pressive odor of decay to one charged with the ozone of ex- 
uberant vitality. ‘In China the eyes of even the best are 
hypnotized by constant contemplation of the dead past. In 
Japan, all eyes are straining toward the future. The author 
bewails the decay of British prestige in Japan, though he 16 
duly thankful that Lord Rosebery was keen enough to 
forge ahead of the United States and pluck from the Amer- 
icans the honor which by all precedence ought to have been 
theirs—of making the first of the revised treaties, treating 
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Japan as an equal among nations—a matter of justice which 
Townsend Harris hoped to have seen done even in “the 
sixties.” The chapter on Industrial Japan describes that 
marvellous exhibition of art and industry in Kioto in 1895, 
celebrating the eleven hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city, which, taking place during the war, was ob- 
scured to western eyes by the smoke of battle and overlooked 
in the sensations of telegraphic reports. It shows, however, 
a nation as intensely earnest to win the victories of peace as 
it is strenuous in war. Discussing the industrial future in 
China and British commercial interests, the author gives 
some figures which will set the English reader thinking. 
While British commerce with China is not in a very cheerful 
state of development, Japan is making amazing industrial 
strides. The first act in the new drama of the world's his- 
tory inaugurated by the Chino-Japanese war may reach, in 
its further development and ultimate consequences, into the 
home of every working-man in Great Britain. The final 
chapter is a plea for a strong imperial policy. There is no 
index to this book, as there ought to be, but there are two 
maps, one of China and the other of Japan, with eight or ten 
illustrations, most of them full-page. 





Lord Nelson 
Nelson and His Companions in Arms, By John Knox Laughton, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

AROUND a national hero like Nelson, it is but natural that 
legends should grow. One could easily gather an encyclo- 
pedia of wonders related of this man, whom one painter sets 
forth on canvas with feminine gentleness and another with 
lion like sternness of feature. Already in the years immedi- 
ately following Trafalgar, there were many of his contempo- 
raries, given to potations, who spun fanciful yarns about 
him which Southey and others “lifted into literature.” Prof. 
Laughton, who has already shown himself, in his writings on 
naval subjects, a keen analyst of myth and legend, and an 
uncompromising friend of truth, has in this book kept 
strictly to facts, it having been his special aim to make the 
work of value to the student of naval science. He spends 
little time upon the boyhood and early life of Nelson, but 
pictures him as an English sailor and commander of men, 
Nelson knew the ship as a machine for the conquest of the 
waves, but above all as a movable fortress. Furthermore, 
he knew his sailors, their habits, enthusiasms and surpersti- 
tions. He knew how much the common and trivial, not to 
say the gross and animal, comforts of life had to do with the 
making of heroes. His genius was of the kind that takes 
infinite pains. He paid as much attention to the details of 
his sailors’ outfits as he did to dry powder and to the cor- 
rect elevation and range of both long guns and carronades. 
His great shortcoming, which has been the cause of much of 
the mythology and misrepresentation of which he is the 
centre, was his weakness with women. He wasnevera hero 
when under the influence of a pretty face. 

Prof. Laughton makes it his chief work to describe the 
battles of Saint Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafal- 
gar, and especially the preparations made to make victory 
sure. What is quite unusual in a biography, but would, if 
followed, amazingly raise the value of this kind of literature, 
is the honest attempt made here to appraise at its proper 
value the work of those who codperated with Nelson, It is 
said that British naval commanders may be divided into two 
classes—Nelson being in the first, all the others in the sec- 
ond,—but such exaggeration cannot be permanent. Nelson 
had subordinates who understood and grandly helped him. 
No doubt, the first object in naval war is the annihilation of 
the enemy’s fleet, and that admiral is held to be the greatest 
who most successfully effects this. About the difficulties in 
the way, the skill exercised to overcome them, the nobler 
qualities of mind or body possessed either by the conspicu- 
ous victor, or by those who organized victory for him, the 
general and contemporaneous public cares little or nothing. 
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The completeness of the result is what commends itself to 
the rudest understanding, but time and critical inquiry are 
very apt to rub the gilt off many names and to bring up 
others out of the dark background into the shining front. In 
Nelson’s time it looked very much as if Howe, Jervis or St. 
Vincent would go down to posterity with larger fame and 
more titles than Nelson; but “time at last sets all things 
even.” Nelson’s name eclipses that of evefy other British 
naval commander, and this book shows clearly and convinc- 
ingly why it does. 

The illustrations of the work include portraits of Nelson, 
Jervis, Lord Collingwood, Capt. Hardy and Lady Hamilton, 
and battle plans, pictures and memorials. There is a good 
Nelson bibliography, but no index. The frontispiece con- 
sists of the stern of the flagship Victory, and around it are 
arranged the flag-signals that made the famous message at 
Trafalgar. The words form the text of many songs, ser- 
mons, recitations—of the whole literary and musical appa- 
ratus which is used to this day in England to keep up the 
succession of heroes. Nelson's first order was “ England 
confides that every man,” etc.; but the flag-lieutenant Pasco 
proposed to substitute “ expects,” because it was in the sig- 
nal code, while “confides” had to be spelledout. Nelson 
answered quickly, but with apparent satisfaction, ‘ That will 
do, Pasco, make it directly,” and so the signal, in thirty-one 
colored pennants, became the famous “ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” Each of the words re- 
quired three pennants, except the word “duty,” where each 
letter, except ¢, had two flags, @ having but one. 





‘¢ The Sealskin Cloak ’’ 
By Rolf Boldrewood. The Macmillan Co, 


‘IN APPEARANCE eminently attractive and striking, tall and 
graceful, with a wealth of bright brown hair and wondrous eyes 
of the darkest shade of hazel, Marguerite Gordon was one of 
those women who might have been wooed and won for her per- 
sonal appearance alone. But fair as was her external form, it 
was the least important factor in the sum of her attributes, Time 
might impair the delicacy of the transparent complexion and dim 
the lustre of those eyes so proudly eloquent, but the warm, true- 
hearted, tender, unselfish love which, like lamps within a shrine, 
was fed by the very sources of her being, could suffer neither 
change nor decay.”” This estimable lady is the heroine of ‘* The 
Sealskin Cloak,” and the story of her life is told in 500 closely 
printed pages. The author proffers no explanation as to her 
escape from the literature of the last generation into that of our 
own, and it may be that he is unconscious of her atavism. Her 
misfortunes, which are very harrowing, are the direct result of 
her own kindness of heart, for if she had not wrapped her seal- 
skin cloak around the shivering form of a fellow-traveller just 
before a disastrous railway accident occurred, the body of the 
other woman could never have been taken as her own, and she 
would have been spared a year and a half in a hospital and subse- 
quent detention in an insane asylum, as well as the grief of finding 
her husband married to some one else when she finally made her 
way to England. The warning against lending sealskin cloaks 
is very strong. In the end—which always seems a long way off 
as one reads—everyone is made happy. The second wife dies 
piously, and Marguerite is restored to her Hugh. The book is 
worth glancing at, merely because it affords a curious example of 
reversion to an outgrown type in literature. 





‘¢ The Statement of Stella Maberly ’’ 
By F. Anstey. D. Appleton & Co, 

WE DO NOT think that it is altogether an example of that 
Penalty of Humor on which Prof. Brander Matthews has dis- 
coursed so feelingly, that our impression of Mr. Anstey's latest 
production is an unhappy one. There are people whose attempts 
to be funny are painfully saddening, as there are those whose 
most serious outpourings assume the aspect of screaming farce. 
Mr. Anstey certainly does not belong to the former class; if he 
were included in the latter, while it might not raise him to any very 
lofty pinnacle of fame, it would at least lighten the task of the 
man condemned to read ‘‘ The Statement of Stella Maberly.”” 
When he undertakes to amuse, he does it with geat success; the 
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light and sparkling wit of ‘‘A Fallen Idol,” for instance, has not 
lost its effervescence when we go back to taste it again. 

But when in an unhappy moment he set out to produce a solemn 
and soul-harrowing tragedy, he did not even succeed in being 
funny. It is unredeemed melodrama that he has given us here. 
A fiend in human shape plays the villain, and subjects the unfor- 
tunate Stella to all the usual tortures, until by a bold, decisive 
deed she rids the earth of a monster. Perhaps the oddest thing 
about the whole treatment is the trick which the author plays with 
the mechanism of the plot. Stella more or less deliberately 
allows a dose of chloral to be given to her dearest friend, whom 
she knows to have a weak heart. She comes in shortly after- 
wards, and, to all appearances, beautiful Evelyn Heseltine is 
dead—as dead as Evelyn Hope. Then signs of life appear, the 
metempsychosis is accomplished, and the dead girl’s form is re- 
animated by a malignant and mocking spirit, ready to wreck the 
happiness of two innocent and trusting hearts. So far, all is 
consistent, and even satisfying to those who like to sup full of 
horrors, But imagine the blankness, the sensation of having sat 
down unexpectedly hard, when you are told some time afterwards 
that the chloral was never administered at all! It seems a 
gratuitous shattering of the carefully built structure, and leaves 
the reader in a state of puzzlement akin to that of George III 
when confronted with the mystery of the apple-dumpling, exclaim- 
ing with the slightest paraphrase of the royal words, ‘‘ How the 
devil got the devil in?” 

Apart from this wanton violation of the confidence which 
should always exist between the author of melodrama and his 
public, the book is not unskilfully written. Mr. Anstey is too 
practised a writer to have done thesort of thing altogether badly, 
if it was worth doing atall. The style is smooth, the people are 
quite as natural as could be expected—and there is even one 
theory, to which we have not adverted as yet, but on which the 
book may receive absolute praise. It is just possible, though no 
one but the author could settle the point finally, that he has intend- 
ed a reserved and dignified parody of the well-known literary 
methods of Miss Marie Corelli. If he will tellus frankly that. he 
had this in his mind, we can find room for forgiveness. Otherwise, 
we can only hope that his next appearance will show us the Anstey 
that we used to know. 





Poetry and Verse 


MR. CLINTON SCOLLARD’S ‘‘Hills of Song” afford a little 
welcome climbing and some diversity of outlook. Though of an 
even and at best very modest elevation, they are to much recent 
verse as the ups and downs of a cross-country road to those of an 
unballasted railway track. Mr. Scollard has not escaped the 
madrigal fever; he refraineth not from the refrain, he does not 
disdain to wear borrowed finery—it must be said, he wears it 
jauntily,—and his verses occasionally go limping, though merrily 
enough. But much more might be forgiven him; for he can tella 
story interestingly, smoothly, with point and circumstance, appro- 
priate setting and universal application. One of the best of these 
short narrative poems tells how the bells of Fossombrone were 
carried away to Fano, and, refusing to give a sound there, were 
carried back again. Another, the scene of which is laid in Da- 
mascus, relates the high-minded vengeance of Kafur. ‘‘ Christmas 
at Marsaba”’ is a suggestive little dramatic interlude, the theme 
of which would bear a more complete expression. Some of the 
lyrical and descriptive pieces have an uncommon grace, such as 
‘*A Florentine Garden” and ‘‘ The Crickets by Lake Huron.” 
But the East seems to have a special fascination for Mr. Scollard, 
and there is nothing in his book more satisfying at once to the 
ear and to the inner sense than his lines ‘‘ From an Eastern Oriel.” 
Like the other good things just mentioned, the piece is a trifle too 
long to be quoted entire, and is too well compacted to be quoted 
from. The regular edition of this book consists of 500 copies; 
— copies have been printed on hand-made paper. (Copeland & 

ay. 

7) CA 

‘*FIRST POEMS AND FRAGMENTS,” by Philip Henry Savage, 
contains many pleasing descriptions of Nature and pantheistic 
fancies, together with a liberal share of nonsense. Many of them 
would do to fill up a page in a magazine; few are worth a sec- 
ond reading. But as they are free from affectation, smoothly 
written and for the most part intelligible, one need not grudge the 
time to read them once. (Copeland & Day.) ‘*AN IDYL of 
Lake George, and Other Poems,” by Benjamin F. Leggett, is a 
small blue-white-and-gold covered volume, containing, besides the 
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title poem, Adirondack poems, sonnets, occasional and miscella- 
neous poems, and ‘‘ The City of Doom.” (Boston: T. O. Met- 
calf & Co.)——-‘‘ POEMS AND Stories in Verse,” by Mary E, 
Bryan, have been published with the author’s portrait and auto- 
graph as frontispiece. The poems will harm no one, and their 
sacred fire is not likely to set the book-shelf ablaze. (Atlanta, 
Ga,: C. P. Byrd.)\——-Mr. NORMAN D. Gray has brought out 
a thin volume of rhymed charades, ninety-six in number. ‘‘ 96 
Charades ” vary from two to twenty lines in length, and even the 
shortest occupies a page by itself. The verses are mere doggerel, 
In place of an index the reader finds a numerical key by which he 
may test the accuracy of his answers without being aided in the 
solution. Being totally innocent of the special charade sense, and 
unable to answer a single one, the reviewer confesses a dense ig- 
norance of the real merits of this puzzling booklet. On only one 
point does he venture to speak with some degree of certainty, 
which is that the binding is unattractive in the extreme. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.)——IN THE series of Bodley Head Antholo- 
gies comes ‘‘English Epithalamies,” collected by Robert H.: 
Case. The editor has made a great display of learning in his in- 
troduction, but, alas! the poets themselves do little, and one grows 
heartily tired of Hymen and Cupid and Venus and the Graces 
before he is far into the volume. Still, there are Spenser’s two 
epithalamies, Ben Jonson’s, Fletcher’s, Donne’s and many others, 
The series is beautifully printed, and bound in blue and gold, 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
@A. 


READERS of Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s powerful novels 
scarcely need to be told what to expect in her ‘‘ Poems,” which 
have appeared in a limited edition, printed from type at the River- 
side Press. Both novels and poems belong with those works of 
a generation now past or passing away which still seem to belong | 
to the present because little that is so strong has followed them, 
When the time has come to formulate a definite judgment, we do 
not doubt that their author will be placed beside the Bronté 
sisters and George Eliot, with all of whom she has so much 
in common. Like these, she has expressed herself best in prose; 
but in her case, the poetry is not so far inferior. It is passionate, 
rough, almost masculine in its disregard of the conventional, in its 
dwelling upon the elemental, the essential springs of action. It 
is the opposite of the superficial poetry of the day, which is all 
form and:finish, signifying nothing. Yet no one but a woman 
would make so much of memory, of death and decay, old homes 
and vanished faces, ‘‘I Live Withinthe Stranger’s Gate,” ‘‘ The 
House of Youth,” ‘‘ The House by the Sea”’ are all melancholy 
little idyls of passed scenes that touched or tore the heart- 
strings, set by memory and fancy in ruined gardens o’er-flowed 
by the tide :— 

‘¢ The old stone pier hascrumbled in the sea; 
The tide flows through the garden wall; 
Where grew the lily and where hummed the bee, 
Black seaweeds rise and fall.” 
Fragments of ‘‘The Strange Drama of the Past” appear on 
almost every page, each presented in a way intensely personal, 
even when it is a Norse queen, a Spanish lover, or an ancient 
Roman dame that speaks. Intensely personal, also, are the few 
poems descriptive of times and seasons that vary the general tone 
of the book, which is distinctly dramatic-lyric. August is her 
favorite month, because it is ‘‘the passion of the year.” April 
is welcomed, not for her peach-tree buds, or gray-eyed twilights, 
but because she brings back 
‘¢-the dream of other days 
That flies where flies the spring !” 

Her last word is a promise—perhaps also a threat—that it shall 
not be the last; for it asserts ‘‘ That man alone may speak the 
word, Farewell."’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

THE remarkable success of the Temple Edition of Shakespeare 
has led the publishers to. begin a series of the best plays by con- 
temporary authors, in the same general style, under the title of 
The Temple Dramatists. The first volume is Webster's ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi,” edited, with a preface, notes, and glossary, 
by Mr. C. Vaughan. The plan is commendable, and this initial 
issue promises well for its execution. Teachers and students will 
be glad to have selections from the works of Shakespeare’s fellow 
dramatists in this dainty and inexpensive form; and the books 
will also be welcome to Shakespeare reading clubs, enabling them 
to vary their routine by the occasional introduction of other Eliza- 
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bethan plays. This has been done now and then in a few of these 
societies, but the difficulty of obtaining cheap editions of single 
plays has prevented others from following their example. (Mac- 
millan Co.)——-‘‘ ENGLISH Historical Plays,” in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. T. Donovan, contains Shakespeare’s ten dramas of 
that class, with Peele’s ‘‘ Edward I,” Marlowe's ‘‘ Edward II,” 
the ‘‘ Edward III” of doubtful authorship, Heywood’s ‘‘ Edward 
IV” and Ford's ‘* Perkin Warbeck.” All are arranged for acting 
as well as for reading. This has necessitated some abridgment, 
and many changes of scene have been suppressed. ‘* Henry 1V” 
is presented as one long play in five acts. ‘* Henry VIII” ends 
with Queen Katharine’s death, ‘‘ its true dramatic climax." There 
are no introductions or notes of any kind. The volumes are 
beautifully printed, and will be useful to reading clubs and to 
amateur and professional actors. (Macmillan Co.) 
@a. 


‘* LITERARY and Social Silhouettes ”’ is the title of a neat little 
volume of chatty essays by the late Prof. H. H. Boyesen, who, 
although an American man-of-letters, kept something of his 
foreignness, which, because of his genial sympathies, appeared 
chiefly as a sort of judicial aloofness that made his point of view 
always interesting and very often instructive. The essays are all 
causeries, and so are not to be taken too seriously. Their judg- 
ments are carefully considered and just, but not notably acute. 
They are full of the author's sympathetic kindliness, and it is this 
which makes the first and mostlasting impression. Prof. Boyesen 
was unfailingly suave and withal spoke frankly, for he had nothing 
sharp to conceal.. While these essays have not the value and im- 
portance that attaches even to the table-talk of genius, they are 
ona higher, calmer level than mere literary goeslp, and are thor- 
oughly comfortable reading. (Harper & Bros,)——‘‘ FROM a 
New England Hillside,” being notes from the diary of William 
Potts, is a book wherein the author tries to spice close observation 
of nature with literary, classical and political allusions, more or less 
pedantic according to their appositeness. The author loves nature 
and books, but fails to throw off self-consciousness. (Macmillan 
Co. 

; GA. 

A NEW BOOK, or a new edition of a book, from.the pen of Prof. 
James Bryce, is sure to interest Americans. .The fourth edition, 
revised, of his work published twenty years ago, on ‘‘ Transcau- 
casia and Ararat,’’ will therefore receive full attention. In 1876, 
on the eve of the war between Russia and Turkey, Mr. Bryce 
made his journeys in Asiatic Turkey. He ascended the great 
mountain associated with Noah and the Ark, had'a good look at 
Tiflis and Constantinople, studied the Armenian people, got well 
acquainted with the Black Sea and its shores, and gave a wonder- 
fully interesting picture of the countries and peoples, between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, ruled by the Turk. Great changes 
have passed over the politics of western Asia since 1876; and as 
this is one of the pivot regions on which modern history is soon 
to take a fresh turn—this new edition is timely. It is all the 
more useful because of fresh explanatory notes and a final inval- 
uable chapter entitled ‘‘ Twenty Years of the Armenian Ques- 
tion.” The author pays a noble tribute to the American mission- 
aries, whose judgment and tact as well as consecration and cour- 


age he admires highly. There is no index, but there are a clear. 


and well-colored map, a detailed table-of-contents and a frontis- 
piece of Mount Ararat.——An abridged edition, for the use of 
colleges and high schools, of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth" 
is sure of an enthusiastic welcome. (Macmillan Co.) 

@A. 

MR. HARRY WHITNEY MCVICKAR traces ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Woman” from that good old time in the Garden, when she was 
tempted by a Mephistophelian serpent with a most untempting 
crab-apple, through her toils and troubles in the days of the 
Pharaohs, the evils which she suffered at the hands of the cigar- 
smoking and tall-hatted senators of Rome, through her stained- 

agonies of the fourteenth century, her acquaintance with the 
ducking-pond and the stake under the good old Puritans, and 
with the gallant gentlemen of the old régime in eighteenth-century 
France, through the tipsy thirties in our own fair land, to these cold 
days for men, when all is changed, when Venus, M. D., feels our 
—and our pocket, when she bestrides a wheel, wears breeches, 

ys golf, and wipes up the floor with her husband. Mr. 

Vickar’s drawings are spirited and humorous, and there is a 
clever rhymed preface by E. Irenzeus Stevenson. (Harper & Bros.) 
———Mr. E. Boyd SMITH'’s notes of French peasant life, ‘‘ My Vil- 
lage,” form an interesting book of its class. Mr. Smith is an 
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artist, and evidently not a practised writer, but text and illustra- 
tions supplement and support one another admirably. Valombre 
is the name of the place, and it boasts its full share of oddities. 
It holds its yearly /ée with Chinese lanterns and R. F. outlined in . 
light onthe Mairie wall. It has its firstcommunions, funerals and 
other public functions; it works hard all.the year round, hardest 
at harvest, saves it pennies, and is fairly prosperous. Yet there 
are the ne’er-do-wells, always the most interesting members of 
society ; the travelling tinkers, the hermit who lies forever in his 
hole in the rocks, waiting for some rich beauty to come and 
marry him; the ardent lovers, the scarce less ardent sportsmen, 
the old soldier of Napoleon, the middle-aged one who fought the 
Prussians, the curé and the quarrymen. All of these our author 
has sketched and talked with, and his jottings of both sorts have 
much more life in them than many more elaborate performances. 
His work as an artist shows a correct appreciation of the essentials, 
and, whether in pen-and-ink or monotype, it never fails to amuse 
or interest the beholder. (Charles Scribner’s Sors.) 


ee 


‘* DEUTERONOMY " and ‘‘ Biblical Idyls” are two more of the 
tiny volumes of ‘‘ The Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by Prof. 
R. G. Moulton. In the former we have ‘‘ the orations and songs 
of Moses constituting the farewell to Israel’’; and in the latter 
‘*Solomon’s Song,” and the books of Ruth, Esther and Tobit. 
The treatment of ‘‘ Solomon's Song” as ‘‘ a suite of seven idyls” 
is especially ingenious and attractive, whether we accept all the 
details of the analysis or not.——An additional volume contains 
‘*Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon,” which, says Prof. 
Moulton in his introduction, must be studied together :—‘‘ We have 
here Semitic religious tradition and speculative Greek thought 
struggling together over the supreme human problems of immor- 
tality and Divine providence, No literary styles could be more 
unlike than those of ‘ Ecclesiastes’ and ‘Wisdom.’ The onecarries 
to an extreme the indefinite suggestiveness of Hebrew; in the 
other there is a minuteness of analysis that goes beyond that of 
classical Greek philology. Yet the two agree in casting a spelt 
of fascination over every reader, * * * Such agreement and 
contrast make reason enough for studying ‘Ecclesiastes’ and 
‘Wisdom’ together; a more important reason yet is the fact that 
a leading point in their interpretation is the question whether one 
of the two is not a veiled answer to the other.” The text is that 
of the Revised Version. No one, however familiar he may be 
with the Scriptures, can fail to find new interest and edification in 
this novel presentation thereof. (Macmillan Co.)———-AN ‘* INDEX 
of the Literature of American Local History in Collections pub- 
lished in 1890-95, with Some Others,” by Appleton Prentiss Clark 
Griffin, supplements that contributed by the same compiler to the 
Bulletins of the Boston Public Library, published in 1889 as a 
volume of the ‘‘ Bibliographies of Special Subjects” issued by 
that institution, The purpose of the work is ‘‘to direct the 
searcher to essays, historical and descriptive sketches, etc., con- 
tained in the principal historical collections, of which no clue is 
afforded by- the title-pages of the same.” (Boston: Carl H. 
Heintzemann. ) pene 


A NEW EDITION of ‘French Book-Plates,” by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Council of the Ex-Libris Society and 
Vice-President of the Société Francaise des Collectionneurs 
d’ Ex-Libris, has just been published. It is limited to 750 copies of 
the regular edition, and thirty-eight copies on tall Japanese vellum. 
As Mr. Hamilton remarks in his preface, ‘‘ since the first edition 
of this Handbook aed a in 1892, the taste for collecting 
book-plates has spread with such rapidity that that which was 
formerly a hobby of a few, has now become the serious pursuit 
of the many.” The new edition contains an increased number of 
chapters, and nearly 100 facsimiles more than did the first. Mr. 
Hamilton has embodied in his text the principal facts to be gleaned 
from the works of Poulet-Malassis, Henri Bouchot, Octave Uzanne, 
A. Benoit and others, well-known to French collectors, but, in 
many cases, inaccessible to others. His history of French book- 
plates — with the year 1574 (that being the year named on 
the first known dated rae g and is continued till the present 
day. An alphabetical list of artists and engravers and a bibliog- 
raphy complete the book, which is indexed. Those who remiem- 
ber how eagerly the first edition of this interesting work was ex- 
hausted almost immediately after its publication, will need no ad- 
vice from us as to the wisdom of obtaining a copy of the second 
without delay. (Macmillan Co.) 
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I. 


ALONE one rose ‘ 

Left burning in the garden close: 
One lily tall 

Uplifts its pillared chalice to the wall. 


II. 


Across the turquoise air 

An emerald barbed with fire 
Its humming wings darts fair 
As the flash of a golden wire. 


III. 


Thus is my life: the Rose, 
The Lily, and the Air: 
A flash, a fragrance: Knows 
No man the Whence, the Where? 
J. A. H. 





The Lounger 


The Critic ought to come as a relief to its readers this week, 
for it will probably be the only paper in New York that does not 
contain an account of the Bradley-Martin ball. There are advan- 
tages in being a ‘‘ purely literary weekly.” I might, however, 
even in a literary weekly, draw some useful lessons from this af- 
fair. The real harm of such a function comes in the heart-burnings 
of the social strugglers, the agonies of those who have not been 
invited, but who pretend that they have stayed away for other 


reasons; and in the purchase of costumes by people who can ill | 


afford to pay for them. Many a woman has spent hundreds of 
dollars for a dress to be worn on this one occasion, that will mean 
the closest economy for the next year or two. 


Ca 


AND WHAT does it all amount to? I candidly confess that 
I prefer: an aristocracy that is based on birth to one that is 
based on money. I think it would be more creditable to the 
snob if he struggled to rub elbows with lords and dukes, who, 
at least, have the attraction of tradition about them, rather than 
for recognition by people who have nothing but money, and who 
may be as vulgar as you like, though their bank accounts run 
into the millions. It is rather humiliating to find that vulgar dis- 
play and ostentation prevail in no country so much as in our own. 
The simplest and most unostentatious people are those who are 
the best-born. They are used to money and what it gives, and 
they feel no temptation to flaunt it in the faces of their fellowmen. 

@a. 


MUCH HAS BEEN said and written on the subject of this ball, 
but it has remained for a rural newspaper to print the most lucid 
and convincing word on the morality of the affair. I clip the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the New York letter to the Bordentown 
Register. The first reference is to a recent sermon (not by Dr. 


Rainsford), for which the ball had furnished a text :— 

‘* Alluding to what is said that the expenditure of large sums of 
money, which in this case is‘said to exceed over $200,000, though 
the Doctor did not specify the amount, would be so expended that 
large numbers of persons would be benefited by being employed 
in making the materials needed, and in other ways, yet, when the 
ball was’ dvér, the result would be only zero,. Lofty ‘and eostly 
dwellings,’ he'said; remain for use, whereas the money expérded 
for this ball-;would be:spent without leaving. any. evidence of good 
done by its expenditure. »' In answering this,: we. are told that the 
pleasure received remains, and if the pastors, when invited by 
wealthy members to dine with them in their fashionable ‘dwelling, 
is the large expenditure*for what is spread on the table to be re- 
garded by these guests as extravagant, and afterwards zero ‘only 
remains? Do these pastors deeline these expensive dinners, or 
extensive rides in beautiful carriages on the upper avenues, in the 
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Park, or along the Riverside Drive? No, they accept these, ex- 
press their gratification and thanks for the kindness shown them, 
and never think of zero. So again we have each side of the ques- 
tion presented, and your readers may take either. 

‘* More snow is falling. te 

What could be more closely reasoned, more convincing than this 
argument? And what could prove’ more conclusively that the 
ball was a monstrous folly—or a most beneficent affair—than the _ 
final ‘* More snow is falling’? Q. E. D. 

SA. 

AN AMUSING episode of the ball was the inviting of the 
guests to Falk’s gallery, to be photographed in full regalia. 
After all, there is a good deal of the peacock in the average man 
and woman. 

@a. 

WE SEEM to be upon the edge of what promises to be a By- 
ronic irruption, More than one new edition of the poet’s com- 
plete works is announced, and the papers are filled with paragraphs 
concerning him as though he were alive to-day. One of the re- 
cent issues of Zhe Sketch gave over a page to his portraits. From 
the lot I take this silhouette, made by Mrs. Leigh Hunt in 1822, 





SILHOUETTE OF LoRD Byron sy Mrs, LEIGH HuNT 


at Pisa. Byron, says 7he Sketch, ‘* was wont to sit in this man- 
ner in the garden of the Lanfranchi Palace, using the back of a 
chair for an arm, his body indolently bent, and his face turned 
gently upwards. His riding-dress was a mazarine blue camlet 
frock with a cape, a velvet cap of the same color lined with green, 
with a gold band and tassel and black shade; his trousers, waist- 
coat and gaiters all white and of one material. Evidently, Byron, 
toward the close of his life, caréd nothing for his personal appear- 
ance!” 
GA, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to me apropos of a recent paragraph, 
in this column :—‘‘As one that has had the pleasure of living fot), 
a\while in Kristiania, and of enjoying the talk .and hospitality_of . 
Mr. Ibsen, let me call attention to the profoundly false impréssion! 
likely to be made by the statements of Mr. Sherard, The life at 
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Kristiania, if seen at the right season, during the session of the par- 
liament, so far from being dismal and depressing, is specially full 
of animation and cheerfulness. The society that is found in the 
famous club of Kristiania and in private houses shows a rare 
blending of literary, scholarly and political distinction. For 
Americans, especially if introduced by the Consul, Mr. Gade, him- 
self the most genial of men and the close friend of Mr. Ibsen, the 
kind hospitality of the prominent citizens of Kristiania, men often 
of large wealth and of most gracious manners, is something to be 
always remembered with gratitude. Those evenings at the club, 
where so many famous Norwegians were to be seen and heard, 
were among the liveliest and most delightful that I have anywhere 
enjoyed. In such conversations, among men that he knew and liked, 
Mr. Ibsen showed himself singularly courteous and friendly; and 
he was kindly prompt in paying attention to the stranger, and ready 
to talk with him as well of other matters as of his own works and 
his theories of art. . 

en. ‘ 


‘‘ THE OPEN and proved reverence,” he continues, ‘‘ with which 
the great poet is regarded by the people of Kristiania, that rever- 
ence which is chiefly manifested toward him on his daily walk and 
during his familiar hour in the café of the Grand Hotel, may have 
something of the humorous in it for an ignorant foreigner. But 
for those that know the depth of Norwegian feeling ard the noble- 
ness of the Norwegian appreciation of literature, there is something 
in this pride and affection that touches and elevates. As to drink- 
ing, whether beer or wine, Mr. Ibsen’s habits seem to be just 
those of the well-bred men with whom he lives. And, if Mr. 
Sherard has been admitted to see him in his hour of relaxation, as 
he took his glass and'’smoked his cigar, the use he has made of 
that admission is singularly rude.” 


eA. 


A, L. M. WRITES ME from Cambridge, Mass. :—*‘I do not think 
Prof. Bishop is particularly fortunate in his defense of the misuse 
of the word ‘ people.» What on- earth has the construction of a 
French phrase got to do with the matter? ‘He goes to come’ is 
very good French—in French,—and so is ‘I haven't got no hat’; 
but neither sentence is admissible in English. The fact remains 
that if it is correct to say ‘two people’ it is correct to say ‘one 
people,’ meaning one person, or one individual, Your correspond- 
ent W, J. R. notes that Shakespeare uses ‘people’ in the sense of 
person. Well, for rather different reasons neither Shakespeare 
nor Prof. Bishop—arcades ambo/—is an authority in a question 
of ‘English as she is wrote’ to-day. Shakespeare writes :— 

‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows.’ 
Prof. Bishop, on the other hand, in his note to you employs the 
plural verb with a nominative in the singular—‘the 4ind of thing 
that make me very tired.’ Touching W. J. R.’s citation of ‘ The 
Century Dictionary,’ I have only to say that dictionaries, like doc- 
‘tors, sometimes disagree.” 
GA. 

M. ANTOINE, the founder of the Théatre Libre, is coming to 
‘New York to appear in some of his many ré/es. The Paris cor- 
‘respondent of the 7zmes says about him that he is ‘‘not by any 
means a crank on literary questions, as many people have been 
led to believe. In fact, he struck me as having very average 
‘opinions--not at all subversive. I am sure that in his heart he 
prefers Alexandre Dumas, /i/s, to Goncourt, though perhaps he 
might not like to say so. He is above all things an actor, and he 
thinks about literature as all.actors do, from the point of view of 
‘the scene a faire, or. the réle djouer. Good luckto him! He is 
4 real artist, a tremendous worker and a good fellow.” 


GA. 


The Critic 
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Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in The British Weekly, accuses Dr. | 
Henry van Dyke of ‘‘gross impertinence” in referring to the 
author of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall” as ‘‘ Edward Gibbon, Zsg.” 
—although that is the form in which the historian’s name is printed 
in Murray's standard edition of the work. The use of the title 
expresses, better than a page of description, the touch of formality 
in theman. Dr, Nicoll finds ‘‘ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt” 
a pessimistic book, though the author emphasizes the very sad- 
ness of modern doubt as the brightest sign of hope for the rena- 
scence of faith. Moreover, he intimates that the book does not 
go direct to literature for its materials and illustrations. As a 
matter of fact, that is precisely the source to which it doesgo, At 
least fifty modern novelists, poets and essayists are referred to— 
all of them after reading. For once, the amiable reviewer seems 
to have read too fast, 

@a 

THE ENGLISH PAPERS laugh at us, and we join in the laugh, 
for the advertisements of ‘‘ ladies to do washing” and ‘‘ scrub- 
ladies,”” which are to be seen every day in our newspapers. It 
must be borne in mind that it is the poor, unintelligent ‘* scrub- 
lady " who gives herself the title—a bit of vanity on her part from 
which we derive much amusement, I find in the local columns 
of the London Dazly News a headline which reads ‘‘ Burglars and 
their Lady Assistant,” and in Zhe Daily Mail's news columns 
the head- line, ‘‘ Alleged Lady Burglar.” Our reporters may have 
their faults, but they are not yet guilty of calling female criminals 
of this description ‘‘ ladies." 


@A. 


NO ONE can deny originality as a characteristic quality of the 
American people. Some time ago I published in this column the 
advertisement of a man in search of work. The following, which I 
cut from a New York morning paper, seems to me to be quite as 
striking in its way :— 

‘* AMBITION, brains, energy combined! A decidedly independent 
young lady having travelled all over Europe gathering most interesting 
notes, editorial chats, having established relationship with European 
press, wants engagement; leading newspaper, publishing house or those 
appreciating knowledge, labor ; translations from into seven languages. 
Miss CRITICUS.” 





" Copy tht tllpy by Charles Sevibner’s'Sons * 
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The Essence 


Wuar though the outer walls are dark and bare 
Of ornament? What though the cloisters rare 
Hear but the pagan wind’s triumphant shout, 
As vandal-like it rushes in and out 

Where once no sound arose save anthems sweet, 
Or the soft-echo'd tread of monkish feet 

In grave procession? Stranger, do not stay; 
The outward fabric’s visible decay 

Pass swiftly by. Forget the tatter’d lace 

Of traceried window, and with eager pace 

Turn to this chapel—the cathedral’s heart. 

And if, enshrined in a place apart, 

A lamp burn constant, or a taper shine— 

The faint reflection of a light divine,— 

If half-heard music tell that God is there, 
Believe the whole is beautiful and fair. 


EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. , 





The Best Twelve American Stories 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to have our readers send us lists of the 
best twelve short stories by American authors. Only original 
stories, in English prose, will be considered. No story of more than 
fifteen thousand words should be included. The polls will close 
. on March 30, and to the person sending the list which we regard 
as the best, we will give $15 worth of books, of his or her selection, 
at American publishers’ prices. 

Lists should be written on only one side of the sheet. 
the envelope should be written the words ‘‘ Short Stories.” 
287 FOURTH AVE., New York. EDITORS OF THE CRITIC. 

[We thought we had stated the conditions of the competition 
fully and clearly at the start; but thus far we have received almost 
as many letters of inquiry as lists of stories. One correspond- 


And on 


ent wishes to know whether the stories may all be by a single 
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author; another, whether they may have been published in book 
form, or only in magazines; still another, whether they must be by 
writers now living. A fourth inquires whether they must be by 
native American authors, or may be by writers who reside, or have 
resided, in America, no matter what their nationality. A fifth is 
anxious to learn whether the stories may be in verse. We are not 
at all sure that the tale of possible inquiries is complete, but to meet 
some of them we have slightly modified the original statement, and 
may say that any list will be considered that does not violate any 
of the terms as stated above. 

By American authors we mean authors born in the United States, 
or of American parentage ; or such as may have come here in child- 
hood and made this country their permanent home. This would 
exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England in childhood, 
but has gone to London of late years and made her home there; 
and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings had made him 


- famous, and is not an American citizen nor at present even a resi- 


dent of America. } 


‘‘Gringo’’ Again 

THE derivation of ‘‘ Gringo,” recently suggested by a Chicago: 
correspondent, on the strength of a marginal note in a copy of 
Harper's Monthly, is by no means a newone, ‘It would be 
more plausible,” writes M.G. P., ‘‘ were it not that the term is 
applied in all Spanish. American countries to all foreigners except 
Spaniards, Portuguese and Brazilians. The dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy defines the word, but does not attempt to ex- 
plain its origin; as applied to language, it is defined as meaning 
‘gibberish.’ If a person speaks in such a way that it is hard to- 
understand him, he is said to ‘speak Gringo.’ When we would 
say ‘he might as well talk Greek,’ Spaniards would say ‘he might 
as well talk Gringo.’ Costa Rica is the only country where En- 
lish-speaking people are called ‘Machos.’ It has something to do- 
with drinking a good deal.” 

Webster does not give the word ‘‘Gringo.” ‘‘ The Century 
Dictionary” says of it:—‘‘Gringo [Sp., gibberish; probably 4. 
popular variation of Griego, Greek. }” 
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The Fine Arts 
Durer Prints at the Grolier Club 

AN UNCOMMONLY fine collection of prints from the etchings, 
dry-points and engravings on copper by Albert Diirer has been on 
exhibition, for several weeks, at the Grolier Club. Several of the 
impressions included in it are hardly to be matched for clearness 
and delicacy, and the average is so good that no better opportunity 
of judging of Diirer’s ability as an engraver is likely to occur. 
Some of the first prints are of important plates, such as the ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve,”’ the ‘‘ St. Jerome in his Study ” and the ‘‘ Melancholia’”’ ; 
and a special feature of the exhibition is the inclusion in it of en- 
gravings by or after Mantegna, Jacopo de’ Barbari and other 
Italians, and of photographs of the Apollo Belvidere and the Capi- 
toline Venus, showing the extent of the influence of the antique 
and of the Italian Renaissance on the German artist. 

A catalogue of the exhibition makes quite a large volume, and 
must be classed among the most important publications of the Club. 
The introductory essay gives in a clear and readable summary the 
result of the most recent investigations into the several doubtful 
points about which critics and biographers of Diirer have differed, 
and throws new light upon at least two of these, of special interest 
to collectors. It may be said that it settles affirmatively the ques- 
tion of the direct and exclusive use of the dry-point by Diirer in a 
few of his smaller plates; and that it proves that differences of im- 

‘pression, dark and ‘‘silvery,” frequently described as different 
‘* states,” are due solely to the methods of printing made use of. 
In fact, there is only one plate, the ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” of which 
two ‘‘ states,” properly so called, are known; and of this there are 
several impressions of each ‘‘state” in the exhibition. The critical 
estimate which is made of the value of Diirer’s work as designer 
and engraver is judicious and interesting. 





Art Notes 
THE National Academy of Design decided on Feb. 6, by a 
large majority of the votes cast, to remove to 110th Street. The 
objection made forty years ago, when the Academy decided to 
remove to 23d Street—that the site was ‘‘ too far uptown,’’—was 
also brought forward last Saturday. The Academy will continue 
to occupy its present home until May 1898. 


—Mr. Charles W. Fullerton will erect a $30,000 lecture hall 
for the Chicago Art Institute, in memory of his father, Alexander 
N. Fullerton. 

—Mr. Ripley Hitchcock began his lecture on Barye at the Pea- 

body Institute in Baltimore, on Feb. 4, with the statement that 
that city, more than any other except Paris, has done honor to the 
great master’s name. ‘‘ Amateurs of every country,’’ he said, 
‘‘know the memorials in Mt. Vernon Place, and that wonderful 
collection of Barye’s bronzes in the Walters Art Galleries. The in- 
fluence which has come from that house has found expression in 
the collection of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, in museums 
and in private collections throughout thecountry. That influence 
has affected London and Paris, especially the latter city, where 
stands the Barye Memorial raised largely by American aid.”” Mr. 
Hitchcock paid a warm tribute to ‘‘the first of American ama- 
teurs—William Thompson Walters.’’ The lecture, which was 
warmly received, was illustrated. 
_ —Munkaczy, the painter, has become insane and been placed 
inan asylum. It had been known for some years that he was 
in feeble health, and that his career was practically ended; but 
this sudden development comes with all the force of the un- 
expected. His great contemporary, Hans Makart, died insane, 
in consequence of overwork. 

—A collection of Mr. Howard Pyle's original drawings for il- 
lustrations has been put on exhibition at the Drexel Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry, in Philadelphia. 

—In the second (critical) part of his Portfolio monograph on 
Velasquez, Mr. Walter Armstrong warns the reader, at the outset, 
of the difficulty of disentangling the master’s own works from the 
many by his pupils which are recklessly assigned to him. Very 
few genuine examples have left Spain at all, he says. Painters are 
often mistaken in such matters, asking merely if this or that pic- 
ture is good enough for so-and-so, not if it contains the character- 
istic excellences of the artist in question. The collections of the 
Museo del Prado itself come in for very rough handling from 
Mr. Armstrong. What had been the best of the Titians have 
been spoiled by the cleaners; the portrait of Diirer ‘‘ by himself” 
is a bad copy; the Giorgione has been flayed, and so has the finest 
Rubens, These remarks we would commend to the notice of such 
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of our picture-buyers as still believe it possible to ‘‘ pick up"’ old 
masters for asong. Mr. Armstrong sums up Velasquez as ‘‘ the 
most objective of all great painters,” and his cardinal quality'as a 
faculty for seeing relations between tones—what we call ‘*‘ values.” 
The illustrations are half-tone and photogravure reproductions, 
mostly from photographs. (Macmillan Co.) 

—M. Villedieu Chassagne of Paris recently submitted to the 
Society of Arts a process, the joint invention of himself and Dr. 
Adrien Michel Dansac, by which photographs can be produced 
showing the actual colors of the objects photographed. The proc- 
ess, which is an inexpensive one, is a great improvement on 
those of Lippmann, Ives and Joly. 





The Headley Memorial Exercises 
EXERCISES in memory of the late Joel T. Headley, the histo- 
rian, were held in the First Presbyterian Church at Newburgh, on 
the evening of Feb. 1, addresses being made by the Rev. Dr. 














From the Newburgh “Daily Journal" 
MR. JoEL T, HEADLEY 


William K. Hall, Mr. William Vanamee and the Rev. Dr. John 
Macnaughtan of Morristown, N. J. In the course of his address, 
Mr. Vanamee said :— : 


‘*He ever cherished and preserved those lofty standards of 
thought and aspiration which impart strength and beauty, repose 
and dignity to human character, achievement and destiny. Much 
of this was due to the fact that he fostered and cultivated to the 
very last the tastes, the instincts, the predilections of the scholar. 
And so it was but natural that he should choose to spend the 
later years of his life amid scenes and surroundings favorable to 
scholarly contemplation and congenial to scholarly pursuits, Oh, 
these beautiful, historic shores of the Hudson—what a fascination 
they have always possessed for poet and author, scholar and 
thinket. How strikingly this is shown in the writings of N. P. 
Willis, that unjustly neglected and almost forgotten poet, whose 
old home, Idlewild, ought to be to-day almost as sacred and en- 
chanted a place of pilgrimage as Abbotsford is to the lovers of 
Scott. But, not to mention further those who have passed away, 
just to the north of us still dwells in philosophic serenity that lit- 
erary recluse who touches, as with the wand of a magician, these 
forests and fields about us in which we see so little, and, lo, all 
nature hastens to reveal to him her choicest secrets, her most 
subtle charms—John Burroughs. Just to the south of us still 
dwells, in dignified retirement, that versatile man of the world and 
of letters, whose latest contribution to literature invests the mys- 
tery of sleep with the highest spiritual beauty and significance— 
John Bigelow.” 














The 


Music 


LILLI LEHMANN'’S second song recital at Carnegie Music Hall 
attracted an audience which crowded the auditorium after the fashion 
of the Paderewski days. The noted dramatic soprano was not in 
her best form, but she held the interest of her hearers always, 
and at times aroused much enthusiasm. Her most finished per- 
formance was that of Schumann’s ‘‘ Der Nussbaum,” which she 
sang with such grace and charm that the audience demanded a 
repetition. Her dramatic power was well exhibited in Schubert’s 
‘* Die Allmacht”’ and Schumann’s ‘* Waldesgesprach.”’ 

A passing ripple of interest was stirred by the piano recital of 
Mme. Melanie de Wienskowska, at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, because the lady was formerly an assistant of the famous 
teacher Leschetitzky. Her playing proved to be hard and unsym- 
pathetic, and one could only wonder what she had taught her 
pupils. 

At the February Philharmonic Concert, Schubert's centenary was 
appropriately celebrated by the performance of his unfinished 
symphony and the theme and variations from his D minor quartet, 
and by the singing of several of hissongs by Mr. David Bispham. 
By way of contrast, Mr. Seidl closed the entertainment with the 
first performance in this country of Alexander Borodine’s second 
symphony. The new work proved to be distinctively Slavonic in its 
themes, vigorous and incisive in its rhythms, and glaring in its 
orchestral color. But it was wholly deficient in those higher 
qualities of structure and artistic development which are expected 
ina symphony. It was interesting as a musical character study, 
but it made no impression on the intellect or upon the taste. 

Nothing of interest has taken place at the opera except, possibly, 
the production of Massenet’s ‘* Le Cid” which was announced for 
last night. Repetitions of ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Mefis- 
tofele,” ‘* Faust” and ‘‘ Martha” with familiar casts have been 
offered, and it seems that ‘‘ Faust,” with the Reszkés, Lassalle 
and Calvé in the cast, has been accepted by the public as the great 

‘‘star’’ performance of the season, just as ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
_ used to be when seven famous singers lined themselves across the 
Stage to receive plaudits at the end of the second act. 





‘How to Listen to [Music ’’ 
Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the 
‘rehbiel. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THIS BOOK WILL literally fill a long-felt want. Thousands of 
persons have sought in vain for a work of this kind, for there are 
thousands who love music and yet are aware that they do not under- 
standit. They are conscious that there issomething in it which the 
musician perceives and they do not, and that by this perception he 
gains certain higher pleasures which are deniedthem. They do not 
desire to become musicians, but they do wish to attain the musicianly 
level of listening, and they have sought in vain for some guide to 
lead them to that level without having to climb the tortuous paths 
of counterpoint, harmony and theory. It is wholly practicable for 
a person to become a skilful listener without having any musical 
education beyond what is necessary to read the printed musical page. 
It is possible to become sucha listener without even that, provided one 
can obtain véva-voce instruction in the necessary elements of musical 
design. But if one is to learn froma book, he must be able to read 
the musical illustrations, and that is all that Mr. Krehbiel requires of 
his reader in the way of preliminary information. He does require 
the emotional capacity, which he properly calls ‘‘ love’; and he 
very truthfully starts from the proposition that the capacity to 
listen to music properly is a better evidence of true musical talent 
than the ordinary performance of music. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s experience as a critic has taught him that the vast 
majority of music-lovers are hopelessly indolent, that they are 
willing to listen passively, to permit their ears to be tickled by the 
honey of sound. But he has found also that they have not the 
active love necessary to the exercise of analytical thought, and 
that most of them, therefore, wholly fail to discern the artistic 
structure of the compositions to-which they listen. Hundreds of 
other men have made the same discovery, but no one has set out, 
as Mr. Krehbiel has, to show them how easy it is to break down the 
barriers of ignorance and enter into the true joys of music. His 
book is written for the uninformed. It is not intended for profes- 
sors of music, nor for cultivated amateurs, though it is not unlikely 
that both classes will find valuable suggestions in it. Certainly, it 
would be an excellent thing for literary men to read this volume, 
for it exposes some ridiculous blunders which they have made in 
their references to the art of music. Literary men are prone to re- 
gard music as a thing apart, whereas it is rapidly approaching a 
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position similar to that which it held in Greece, where it was an 
essential part of a polite education. 

The author begins with the recognition of musical elements. 
He teaches his reader to differentiate melody, harmony and rhythm, 
and then presents to him the elements of musical form, the motive, 
phrase and period. After opening up the fundamental subject of 
form, he discusses the content of music, its emotional powers and 
its various kinds. He explains the meanings of theterms ‘‘ classic ’’ 
and ‘‘romantic,’’ as applied to musical works, and then proceeds 
to discribe the modern orchestra. Plates aid the reader to recog- 
nize the different instruments, and Mr. Krehbiel explains their 
offices. He also tells the objects and duties of aconductor. Next 
he takes the reader to an orchestral concert and tells him what 
symphonies, overtures, symphonic poems and concerts are. An 
imaginary pianoforte recital follows, with a discussion of the devel- 
opment of piano music, that he may appreciate the purposes and 
limitations of different periods. The objects of the artistic pianist 
are pointed out and warning is given against the amazement that 
comes from purely technical expertness. 

Next the author goes to the opera; and that is where he is most 
needed, for opera, being music made easy by means of text and 
pictures, appeals to the largest and most ignorant class of mere 
amusement-seekers. Mr. Krehbiel points out what is true and 
what is false in opera, and also discusses the art of singing. He 
disposes of choirs and choral music in a similar manner, and 
concludes with an explanation of the purposes of musical criticism. 
The book is written in a broad and liberal spirit, without prejudice, 
and with sympathy. It is the work of a man who is helpful in all 
his discussions of musical art, who has for years been a leader in 
thought about music, and who has never more fully demonstrated 
his right and title to that position than in the present volume. It 
will point out to thousands the path toward an intelligent appre- 
ciation of an art for which they now have onlyablindlove. It should 
be added that Mr. Krehbiel’s style makes his book about music a 
piece of pure literature, The volume has a copious table-of-con- 
tents, a full index and numerous marginal sub-heads, It is hand- 
somely printed and neatly bound. (See Zhe Critic of Dec. 19, 
page 406.) 


The Drama 
‘¢ The Magistrate’’ at Daly’s 

THE REVIVAL of A. W. Pinero’s very clever farce, at Daly's 
Theatre, resulted in another triumph for Miss Ada Rehan, who 
enacted the heroine, Agatha Posket, with all the comic spirit of 
ten years ago, and with much greater artisticeffect. Indisputable 
as have been her successes in the higher and poetic comedy, it is 
in characters of this sort that her peculiar ability finds its best op- 
portunity. There can be no doubt that the success of the piece 
was due largely to her individual effort. She not only brought out 
all the comic quality of the scenes in which she was engaged, but 
helped to make them credible by the touches of genuine feeling 
which she occasionally introduced. Her impersonation, in its 
freedom from undue exaggeration and its creation of broad ef- 
fects by legitimate devices, was as good artistically as it was the- 
atrically. Mr. Edwin Stevens played Posket in a shy, dry, ec- 
centric fashion which proved very amusing, but it would be gross 
flattery to pretend that he was altogether a satisfactory substitute 
for the late James Lewis, whose humor was entirely independent 
of mere theatrical trick. After Miss Rehan, the most successful 
performer was George Lesoir, who acted the boy's part capitally. 

Mr. Herbert Gresham and Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Lukyn and 
Vale, both did well, but spoiled the effect of their work by exces- 
sive deliberation and emphasis. A touch-and-go piece of this 
sort demands rapid and delicate treatment. Mr. Griffiths, Mr. 
Bosworth and Miss Percy Haswell, also, deserve a word of special 
recognition. The general representation will improve with addi- 
tional rehearsal. On the first night the action was not always so 
quick and spirited as it ought to have been. The scenery and stage 
furniture, of course, were all that could be desired. 





Dramatic Note 
JuLIA MARLOWE and Robert Taber appeared at Wallack’s 
Theatre on Feb. 8, in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Next week they will 
appear in a newplay, ‘‘ For Bonnie Prince Charlie,” adapted from 
the French of Francois Coppée, by J. I. C. Clarke. Miss Marlowe 
will play the part of a young Highland girl; Mr. Taber that of her 
grandfather. 
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IT 1s with sincere regret that I record the death of Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, better known (I believe) in America by her early pseudonym, 
‘“‘The Duchess.” She died in her Irish home, St. Brenda’s, 
Bandon, near Cork, on Sunday morning of typhoid fever, and was 
stilla young woman, despite the long array of her innocent and 
wholesome stories. Married when but eighteen years old, she 
wrote her first novel, ‘‘ Phillis,” before she was nineteen, and it 
was Mr. James Payn who gave her a start in the world, as he has 
done for so many young writers of distinction. He read her MS. for 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, and reported upon it most favorably. The 
book did fairly well, but her great success was achieved by ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn,” the second of her novels, and that most frequently con- 
nected with her name. She wrote nearly forty full-length novels, 
and many short stories for the periodicals. There was a certain 
sameness about all her work, which never attained to literary dis- 
tinction, but was invariably human and vivacious. She saw life 
under a full sunshine; her world was all of apple-orchards, with 
young lovers kissing beneath the blossoms. And, of course, that 
is a very partial view, and distinctly feminine, But it was charac- 
teristic of her, in person as in art. Mrs. Hungerford was in 
character very like her own heroines. She was full of kindness, 
sympathy and good nature. She laughed over business transac- 
tions, and smiled away a contract. She had an immense number 
of friends and was a great correspondent, and her letters were 
always alive with donhomze and goodwill. She always wanted to 
see everyone happy, and life like the end of an old fashioned 
comedy. Small wonder that many people, who may have met her 
but seldom, feel that they have lost in her a very real and sympa- 
thetic friend. In her life, as in her work, she always strove to 
spread cheeriness and content around her. There are higher 
qualities in literature, but none more human or more grateful. 

There is much talk about the forthcoming Nansen book, which 
is to be published in a few days, in time to greet the explorer upon 
his arrival in London. It is said that Messrs. Constable have ar- 
ranged with Messrs. Harper to ‘‘handle ’’ the American edition, 
and that one of the partners visited New York for the sole purpose 
of placing the book. We are told that the work is to be bound in 
pale-green, to resemble the ice-fields. Also, that there are sixteen 
colored plates. Messrs. Mudie have been wont to maintain in 
the past that books with colored pictures are unsuitable to a 
library circulation ; but no doubt the present work will prove a 
precedent to the contrary. Nansen is to lecture largely during 
his London visit, and will be entertained by the Royal Societies 
Club, a luxurious and newly instituted house in St. James’s Street 
confined to members of the learned Societies. There are to be 
other banquets and speeches—all calculated to enhance the popu- 
larity of the work. It would scarcely be possible to blow more 
trumpets, had Nansen reached the North Pole itself. Still, even 
as it is, he has done ‘‘ great things already,” and his book should 
be emphatically the book of the season. 

Some months ago I mentioned in- these letters that a new 
writer, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, was contributing to a contemporary 
some remarkably amusing and clever stories of merchant-service 
life. Since then he has collected those tales into a volume, which 

made an immediate success, and one very unusual in the case 
of a first book. ‘‘Many Cargoes”’ is the name of the book, and 
it is published by Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen. It has only been 
out a few weeks and is now in its seventh thousand, with a daily 
increasing demand, It is said that no one is more surprised at his 
Success than Mr. Jacobs himself, who is an exceedingly modest 
young man. He has a desk in the Post Office, and his first lit- 
¢rary work was accepted by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, and appeared 
in the pages of 7o-Day, where most of the stories in ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes” made their debut. Mr. Jacobs is primarily a humorist, 
but he has other gifts. The Christmas number of Pearson's 
Magazine contained an admirable story of the grisly and gruesome 
order from his pen. Since ‘‘ Many Cargoes” appeared, several 
publishers have begged Mr. Jacobs for amanuscript. But rumor 
Says that he means to be wise, and has no intention of spoiling 
his work by the pressure of commercial contracts in advance. If 
he keep to his worthy decision, he should go far. 

It has been decided that, as soon as the pantomime has run its 
course, Drury Lane Theatre shall fall into the hands of a new 
lessee, Mr. Arthur Collins, Those who are knowing in stage- 
Matters affirm that no better successor to Sir Augustus Harris 
could possibly have been selected. Mr. Collins has been con- 
nected with Drury Lane for more than fifteen years, and has had 
4 very considerable share inits management. During the last few 






years he has supervised every production at the ‘‘ National” 
Theatre, and has, moreover, been responsible for all details con- 
nected with the opera season of Covent Garden, as well as for the 
arrangements for provincial companies touring with Drury Lane 
pieces. His succession will be very popular among all classes of 
theatrical workers in ‘‘ the Lane.” 

Some two years ago Mr. W. B. Yeats gave us a pleasant an- 
thology of Irish verse, and this is about to be supplemented by a col- 
lection of Modern Irish Poets, edited by Mr. W. J. Paul. Among 
the verse-makers represented will be the venerable Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, Miss Katherine Tynan, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Prof. Dow- 
den, Dr. Todhunter and Miss Jane Barlow. Presumably, Mr. 
Yeats will also ‘* bulk large” in the selections. The book is to 
be thoroughly Irish, for it will be published in Dublin and Belfast, 
as well as printed in the ‘‘ distressful counthry.” 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier has this week arrived in London from 
his broken American tour, and has been the recipient of the con- 
dolences of many friends. His wife (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) con- 
tinues exceedingly unwell, and Mr. Bourchier proposes to take a 
rest upon the Continent, with a view to recruiting her health, be- 
fore he embarks upon another London season, When he returns, 
he will probably find several theatres vacant, and it is thought 
that he may very probably take the Garrick for the season. 
Since Mr. Hare left that house, it has found no continuing lessee. 


LONDON, I9 Jan. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Falstaff’s Dying Words 


WE QUOTE here some of the opinions called forth by Mr. Locke 
Richardson’s interpretation (in Zhe Critzc of Nov. 28) of Falstaff's 
dying words. 

The Hon. W. E. Gladstone :—‘‘ You have obtained, in favor 
of your suggestion, judgments which will well enable you to dis- 
pense with mine. To me, however, it appears highly ingenious 
and fairly probable. It would be a powerful aid if you could find 
‘field’ or ‘fields’ in any version of the Psalms with which 
Shakespeare is likely to have been familiar. So far as I have 
looked, ‘ pastures’ is the favorite word.” 

Alexander Melville Bell:—‘‘ Your new interpretation is obvious- 
ly right. It satisfies both heart and mind.” 

Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard :—‘‘ Your suggestion has a 
rare beauty of its own, and is wholly consonant with the character 
of Falstaff as Shakespeare sets it forth.” 

Hamilton W. Mabie :—‘‘ You have really transformed the total 
impression of a character.” 

Charles Dudley Warner :—‘‘I am delighted with your study of 
Falstaff, and feel sure that your interpretation will be gladly 
accepted,” 

George Riddle:—‘‘ You have given birth to a very poetical, 
charming and characteristic thought, and your view is supported by 
internal evidence, which is the best evidence.” 

Andrew Lang :—‘‘ Your suggestion is pleasing and ingenious.” 

Prof. Edward Dowden of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, thinks the 
change of ‘‘pastures” to ‘‘fields’’ would be quite in Mistress 
Quickly’s manner, but he is not so sure of Theobald’s emendation. 
Dr. Furnivall is the only scholar who absolutely scouts the new 
interpretation. He thinks ‘‘ green fields’’ means ‘‘ grounds,” as 
in heraldry. 

























































Mr. Richardson adds this note :— 

‘¢I have used the King James Version of the XXIII. Psalm, as. 
being more familiar to the general public than the one used by 
Shakespeare, which reads thus :— 

‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, therefore can I lack nothing. He shall 
feed me in a green pasture: and lead me forth beside the waters of 
comfort. He shall convert my soul: and bring me forth in the paths 
of righteousness. Thou shalt prepare a table before me,’ 

‘*From the great English Bible, set forth and used in the time 
of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI.” 





Education 


IT Is said that the presidency of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., has been tendered informally to Postmaster-Gen- 
eral William L. Wilson. President Eliot of Harvard has offered to 
Sécretary Olney the international law professorship of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Olney may accept, provided the duties of the position 
do not interfere too much with his regular practice. 
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At a special meeting of the Archzological Institute of America 
held in this city, President Seth Low resigned the Presidency of 
the Institute, Prof. John Williams White of Harvard being chosen 
to succeed him. The scheme for a joint publication presented by 
the managing committees of the schools of classical studies at 
Athens and in Rome was approved in general. The new publica- 
tion will be issued as a continuation of the present series of the 
American Journal of Archaology, which has been edited and 
published for eleven years by Profs. Frothingham and Marquand 
of Princeton. The editor-in-chief is to be Prof. John H. Wright 
of Harvard. The initial number of the new publication will be 
the first report of the School of Classical Studies in Rome, by 
Prof. Hale of the University of Chicago. 

Miss Edith Rice, who has been librarian of the Alumnz Library 
for the last eight years, has been appointed Librarian of the Nor- 
mal College in this city. 

The graduates of the Senior Department of the old Twelfth 
Street School celebrated the forty-first anniversary of Founder's 
Day on Feb. 6, in honor of Lydia F. Wadleigh, in the school 
building. Miss Juliet C. Cushing presided, and addresses were 
made by Bishop Potter, President Hunter of the Normal College, 
Commissioner Kelly and ex-Commissioner Mrs. Clara M. Williams. 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas S, Hastings, President of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, opened the exercises with readings of the Scriptures 
and prayer. 

Mr. C. E. Ives of the Yale junior class has written a composition 
which has been accepted by the United States Marine Band, and 
will be played by it at the inaugural ceremonies in Washington, 
next month. 

The list of college preachers at Yale for the term is as follows: 
President Dwight, the Rev. D. J. Burrell of New York, the Rev. 
Daniel Merriman of Worcester, Mass., the Rev. A. H. Bradford 
of Montclair, N. J., the Rev. George Gordon, pastor of the Old 
South Church of Boston, the Rev. William K. Hall of Newburgh, 
N. Y., the Rev. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass., Prof. 
Robert Ellis Thompson of Philadelphia, the Rev. Chauncey W. 
Goodrich of Orange, N. J., President M. W. Stryker of Hamil- 
ton College, and the Rev. Henry A. Stimson of New York. Com- 
mander Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army will address a Uni- 
versity meeting in the course of this month. 


Mr. J. Howard Nichols has given Harvard College $5000, for 
the establishment of the Howard Gardner Nichols Scholarship, in 
memory of his son. Students from northern Alabama are to have 
the preference in the assignment of the scholarship. 


Colorado College has succeeded in raising the $150,000 necessary 
to secure the conditional gift of $50,000 made by Dr. Pearsons of 
Chicago three yearsago. The number of contributors to the fund 
surpasses 1000; and more than $100,000 has been given by friends 
of the College in the East—a powerful answer to the preachers of 
sectional hatred. The College, which receives no state support, 
has a great field of usefulness before it. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Hood of Frederick, Md., has given $20,000 
to endow a professorship in the woman’s college of that town. 
‘Some time ago she gave $15,000 to found the Daniel Scholl Ob- 
servatory in Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn. 


Tufts College will lose at least one-half of the $75,000 left to it 
by Mrs. Cornelia M. Jackson for the Jackson memorial building, 
which was to have been to Tufts what Radcliffe is to Harvard, so 
that, unless other generous friends are found, the building must be 
built on a comparatively small scale. The loss of the money was 
discovered after the death of Mr. Henry C. Cranston, the Providence 
banker, who was the executor of Mrs. Jackson’s estate. 


Mr. John Nicholas Brown has given $200,000 to the Providence 
Public Library Association for a library building. He is the eldest 
‘son of the late John Carter Brown, who gave to Brown University its 
new library building and the land upon which it stands, is thirty- 
three years old, lives in Newport, and is a. student of social and 
political questions, 


At the residence of Miss Day, 32 West 30th Street, there will be 
an afternoon tea on Feb. 13 and an evening entertainment on Feb. 
17, in the interest of Mt. Holyoke College. 


Mr. William E. Peck, the head master of Pomfret School, at 
Pomfret, Conn., who died on Feb. 7, ranked among the best edu- 
cators of this country. An athlete as well as a scholar, he realized 
the ideal that has become so firmly connected with the name of 
Tom Hughes. 
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Miss Mary French Field, daughter of the late Eugene Field, 
will read from her father’s writings for the benefit of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society, at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 
59 West 56th Street, on the evening of Feb. 17. Tickets can be 
obtained from Mrs. Potter, 314 West 82nd Street. 

Miss M, E. Ford ends to-day at 11 her series of ‘‘ Studies of 
Life and Literature” at the Waldorf Hotel, with a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Modern Woman Portrayed by Women.” 


The American students in Berlin will commemorate the birthday 
of James Russell Lowell, on Feb. 22, with a reception concert. 
Ambassador Uhl will preside, Prof. Brande will deliver an address, 
Prof. J. T. Hatfield will pronounce an oration, and Miss Leonore 
Jackson will perform on the violin. 


The Macmillan Co. announces a ‘‘Geography of the Middle 
Ages,” by C. Raymond Beazley, author of ‘‘ Henry the Naviga- 
tor, the Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery.” In his new 
work he shows how very much geography owes to the early pil- 
grim travelers. : 


Forthcoming volumes in the Heart of Nature Series, announced 
by the Macmiilan Co., are, besides Dr. Coues’s and Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright’s opening volume, ‘‘ Native Animals,” edited by 
Frank M. Chapman; ‘‘From Moss to Tree’; ‘‘ The Insect 
Brotherhood,” edited by Samuel H. Scudder; ‘‘ When the Earth 
Was Young,” edited by Ralph S. Tarr; and ‘‘ The House People,” 
dealing with sanitation, the. making of the house, etc., by Dr. John 
S. Billings. 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn will publish about March 1 
an ‘Introduction to American Literature,’’ by Prof. F. V.N. 
Painter of Roanoke College, author of an ‘‘ Introduction to En- 
glish Literature.” The book will contain portraits of sixteen great 
American authors. 


Notes 

AMONG the forthcoming books of the Macmillan Co. are 
‘* Archbishop Benson in Ireland: A Record of his Irish Sermons 
and Addresses,” edited by J. N. Bernard, D.D.; ‘‘ The Yoke of 
Empire: Sketches of the Queen’s Prime Ministers,” by Reginald 
B. Brett; ‘* The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christen- 
dom.” the Baird Lectures for 1895, by Prof. Henry Cowan; 
‘*Popular Fallacies regarding Bimetallism,” by Sir Robert G. 
Edgcumbe; ‘‘ Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and 
New,” by Walter Crane, in the Ex-Libris Series; ‘‘ Cathedral 
Cities: York, Lincoln, Beverly,” drawn and etched by Robert 
Farren; ‘‘Stained Glass as an Art,” by Henry Holiday; ‘‘ Hy- 
giene for Beginners,” by E. S. Reynolds, M.D. ; ‘* The Art of the 
House,”’ by Rosamund Marriott Watson; ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” 
a novel, by James Lane Allen; ‘Selected Poems by Matthew 
Arnold,” edited by G. C. Macaulay; ‘‘ Cambridge Described and 
Illustrated,’’ by J. W. Clark; ‘*‘ The Conversion of Winckelmann, 
and Other Poems,” by Alfred Austin; ‘‘ A Text-Book of Ameri- 
can Literature for High School Use,” by Katharine Lee Bates; 
‘* William Shakespeare: A Critical Study,” by George Brandes, 
trans. by William Archer; ‘‘ Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers,’’ Part I., by-Albert S. Cook; ‘* A Rose of Yester- 
day,” by F. Marion Crawford; ‘‘ William the Silent,’’ by Fred- 
eric Harrison, in the Foreign Statesmen Series; ‘‘ History of the 
Destruction of Ancient Rome,” by R. Lanciani; ‘‘A First Book 
on Writing English,’’ by Prof. E. H. Lewis; ‘* The English Con- 
stitution: A Commentary on its Nature and Growth,” by 
Prof. Jesse Macy; ‘‘ The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor,” 
by Dr. Anton Menger; ‘‘ Landscape in Poetry from Homer to 
Tennyson,” by Francis T. Palgrave; ‘‘ The Fertility of Land,” 
by I. P. Roberts, being Vol. I. of the Rural Science Series; ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Service,” by Lucy Maynard Salmon; ‘‘ The Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism,” by Prof. A. G. Webster; 
‘* Mathematical Physics,” by Prof. C. Christiansen; and ‘*‘ Occa- 
sional Papers,” by the late Dean Church. 

—Messrs. Copeland & Day have just published ‘‘ A Writer of 
Fiction,” a novel, by Clive Holland. 

—The New Amsterdam Book Co. announces Moltke’s ‘‘ Letters 
to his Wife,” in two volumes; ‘‘Reminiscences of a Yorkshire 
Naturalist,” by the late Prof. W. C. Williamson, edited by his 
wife; ‘‘ Animal Episodes and Studies in Sensation,” by G. H. 
Powell; ‘‘How We Made Rhodesia,” by Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard; ‘‘ A Narrative of the Boer War,” by Thomas Fortescue 
Carter; ‘‘ The Highland Brigade in the Crimea,” by Lieut.-Col. 


Anthony Sterling; ‘‘ The Court of England under George IV."; 
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and ‘‘ From ‘ The Bells’ to ‘King Arthur,’”’ a critical record of 
the first-night productions at the Lyceum Theatre, London, by 
Clement Scott. , 


—The Edinburgh Carlyle memorial committee has decided 
upon a replica in bronze of the late Sir J. E. Boehm’s seated 
statue on the Thames Embankment. This statue was done from 
the life in 1875, when Carlyle was in his eightieth year. Boehm’s 
trustees have given their permission, and the work will probably 
be executed as soon as the required 700/, has been subscribed. 


—Nearly $15,000 has been subscribed so far for the Huxley 
memorial fund. 

—The competition announced by The Century Co. ought to 
sharpen the wits of a good many persons who find the winter 
evenings hang heavily on their hands. The 150 questions for the 
answers to which they offer $1000 in money prizes call for infor- 
mation on subjects with which most of us are less familiar than we 
imagine ourselves to be. The contest seems to be ingeniously 
arranged, and if it is followed by other competitions of the same 
sort, there will be a general rattling of the dry bones which lie 
useless and forgotten in the corners of one’s mind, It would be 
amusing to see a set of questions prepared to test the’ general 
knowledge of the new books and new plays of the last five years. 
Everybody was reading Lombroso for a time, and then came the 
vogue of Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration”’; but it is more than probable 
that many of us who talked learnedly about ‘‘ psychiatry ” and 
‘echolalia ” have already forgotten the catch-words which for a 
time were spattered about the pages of the daily newspapers. 


—After the Bacon cypher, the Goethe mystery. A certain Mr. 
P. P. Hamlet has just published in Berlin a book, ‘‘ Goethe’s 
Secret,” in which he seeks to prove that Schiller wrote all of 
Goethe’s works, except the first part of ‘* Faust,” which he ascribes 
to Lessing. He shows the usual misdirected ingenuity in sup- 
porting his thesis. 


—The startling statement is made that several of Ian Maclaren’s 
stories are to be published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
French. But Ian Maclaren in French, it seems to us, is doomed 
to failure. 
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—We have received No. 298 of ‘‘ Cadmus His Almanack,” 
which is done entirely by the Cadmus Club of Galesburgh, Illinois, 
for the promotion of the reading of good books. The edition of 
the Almanack is by statute of the Club limited to 365 copies, this 
being the number of days recorded. It would be difficult to find 
a quainter, more attractive bit of book-making, either in manner 
or in matter, than this Almanack, which will cheer the heart of 
every bibliophile, even though it spells Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
name with the superfluous ¢ before the y that seems doomed to 
creep in whenever the name of the author of ‘* Marcella” is men- 
tioned. 

—There are in France 2150 women authors and journalists 
and about 700 women artists. The provinces contribute most of 
the writers—about two-thirds,—while Paris is represented in the 
same proportion among the artists. Among the writers 1000 are 
novelists, 200 are poets, 150 educational writers, and the rest 
writers of various kinds, The artists comprise 107 sculptors, and 
the others are painters, ranging over all branches of the pictorial art. 


—Mrs. Stowe’s children object to the proposition to erect a 
statue of their mother. The Rev. Charles E. Stowe recently 
said:—‘‘If anything is to be done, why could not money be 
raised to found a Harriet Beecher Stowe scholarship at Hampton, 
Fiske, or Tuskegee ? Such a memorial would, I know, be quite 
in keeping with my mother’s taste, and far more useful to man 
and honoring to God than some brazen monstrosity scowling the 
unfortunate beholder out of countenance from its ugly granite 
pedestal, The ordinary bronze statue ought to be regarded as a 
terrible penalty, to be inflicted only on great offenders.” 


—‘‘I hope I dislike personalities as much as the decent should,” 
writes D, L. M. from Hull House, Chicago, ‘‘ but I cannot help 
wondering if Mr. Kipling’s critic in 7e Bookman—signing him- 
self Y. Y.—is not an invalid? I never knew but two men feel 
that way about Rudyard ‘the devil and dearie,’ and they were 
both sick men, They resented, almost hated him, It pleased me 
to explain it as a revolt of sex—the bitterness of an enforced 
effeminacy against an overpowering strength. Possibly they are 
not fair judges—but women do not think Kipling brutal. He 
simply gets to the bottom, He knows.” 








THE CENTURY CO.’S 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


BAC 


The Century Co, has organized an educational competition of 
unusual interest. The contest was planned for the purpose of 
drawing attention to The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, but 
the project has so far developed, since its inception as an advertising 
device, that it begins to assume distinct importance as a test of 
the efficacy of books of reference in general. A first prize of $500 
and a number of lesser rewards are offered for written answers (to 
be prepared at leisure and sent in by post) to one hundred and fifty 
questions covering a broad range of information. The topics sug- 
gested for consideration are of a sort with which our readers 
are familiar, but some of the competitors will no doubt be sur- 
prised—and, perhaps, disconcerted as well—to find how carelessly 
they pigeonhole their knowledge. One knows, vaguely, so many 
things, and grasps firmly so few, that even the newest novel or the 
latest play leaves but a clouded impression. The great desider- 
atum, after all, is, as was said long ago, ‘‘to know where to look 
for knowledge,” and the purpose of reference books is to facilitate 
that search and educate the searching instinct. Horace Walpole 
coined the word ‘‘serendipity” (a clumsy creation which never 
made for itself a place in the language) to describe the sixth sense 
Which enables some men to turn instantly to the right book and 
the right page. It was said of the learned Porson that he ‘‘ smelt 
out citations as a hound scents game,” and in our own time, Dr. 
Garnett, the present Keeper of the Printed Books in the British 
Museum, is credited with the power to refer at half-an-hour’s 
hotice to anything that any man ever knew. The million and a 

f of books at his elbow would bewilder men of less encyclopedic 
mould, but some measure of adroitness may be acquired by even 
the most casual reader, and the searching of good books of refer- 
ence is, in this connection, an admirable exercise of the intelligence. 

Fifteen of the one hundred and fifty questions are so con- 
structed that they can only be answered by reference to The 

tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia; they demand explicitly its 
tion as an authority, and it is the avowed intention of the 





publishers that the prizes shall be won by those who use the’ work, 
But the remaining one hundred and thirty-five questions (90 per 
cent. of the whole) are such that they could be met by examination 
of other books, at the cost of greater effort. The publishers are 
curious to learn just how many other works would be needed for 
the purpose, or, in other words, how many other works of refer- 
ence The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia replaces. A disci- 
plined student.can, no doubt, in the course of a day’s work at the 
Astor Library, arrive at all thé information upon any one given 
subject which is afforded under any one heading in The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia; and he would use only a few of the 
260,000 volumes in that collection, But how few? In order 
to approach a solution of this question The Cent ury. Co invites 
efforts to answer not less than one hundred and thi rty-five of the 
questions from any ten published works of reference, other than 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, and offers a supplement- 
ary prize of a further $500 to the competitor who (laying aside 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia) succeeds, and succeeds 
most signally, in this undertaking. And these one hundred and 
thirty-five questions can unquestionably be answered by turning 
up dictionaries and encyclopedias and other hand-books. There 
is a note of good-natured defiance in this offer, and, armed with 
the good Britannica, and the Unabridged, friend of our school- 
days, and eight more works—as portly as they grow—to back up 
these two, one ought to make a bold attack. This ancillary com- 
petition appeals especially to men who are in the habit of making 
small memoranda from large books, while the primary project 
appeals to everyone who has a Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
and uses it intelligently. The experiment may and may not result 
in the institution of competitive examination upon other bases— 
and we should be not a little interested by a series of quizzes on 
the year’s magazines, for instance—but it will at any rate furnish 
more rational diversion than is to be found in ‘‘ spelling-bees” 
and ‘‘ twenty questions.” 
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A Pager Guyon, 
Current Literature, has joined the staff of Zhe Ladies’ Home  ink,S. A. Pioneers of So 
Journal. Macy, Jesse. The English 
—_——. Marriage Chimes for True 


Publications Received 


Austin, L. % “ Santen. r-25- iniesisitiaiit 
; kerv . M, t H nier. 
_ . voncteestaeaas _ Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. 


ht, J. F kk, Maria Theresa. 75¢. MacmillanCo. Pollok, Col. Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of India. $4. 
et te Bas Latin for Sight an, Ginn & Co, Putnam, Ruth. Annetje Jans’ Farm. 


Du Boisgobey, F. Fontenay, the Swordsman. Tr. by H. L. Williams. Rhoscomyl, Owen. For th 


Mason, R.O, Telepathy and The Subliminal Self. $1.50. 
Meredith, George. An Essay on Comedy. §1.25. 

Ward, Lock & Co. Our Little Book for Little Folks. 30c. 
Papers and Speeches: Church Congress in the United States. $r. 
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—Mr. William George Jordan, for several years the editor of Hubbard, Elbert. Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women: Madame 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

uthern Literature: Dr. F.O. Ticknor and Henry Timrod, 

Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith, 

Constitution. $2. Macmillan Co, 
Lovers. Compiled by M. C. Hazard. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press 

Henry Holt & Co, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 

American Book Co, 


Thomas Whittaker, 
Edward Arnold, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
e White Rose of Arno $1.75. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Rand, McNally & Co. Romanes, GeorgeJ. Essays. Ed. by C. L. Morgan. $1.75. 


Evergreen, The. Part 1V.—Winter. 1896-97. $2. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Gavard,C. A Diplomatin London, $1.25. 

Graham, P. Anderson. The Red Scaur, $1.25. 
Hornung, E. W. A Bride from the Bush, 7s5c. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Charlies Scribner's Sons. Tarr, R.S. Elementary Geology. $1.40. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Henry Holt & Co. Seventh Report of the Superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
Macmillan Co, 














Indigestion 


Every outfit should Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


include aboxof Yale | Is the most effective and agree- 
Mixture, thechoicest |able remedy in existence for 
tobacco made. preventing indigestion, and re- 


Marburg Bros., lieving those diseases arising 
The Amerions ohenee Co., Successor, 


timore, Md. from a disordered stomach. 


COPELAND AND DAY |._D- W- W. GARDNER, Springfield, 


, 3:6 i n excellent 
skeounen: Mass., says: ‘I value it as an e 


preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, acidulated drink when properly diluted 
By Bins Carman and Hichrd Mov wth ow d-| with water, and sweetened.” 


Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. 
Having dipped into the verses, I read on to the end’ Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
n, 
These An Rave evidently mae. a study of ea ey — RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 
melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's j itati 
namanp, whet er he willor no. Worcester Spy. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

Hail to ts! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of , 
wine and a‘iile of rhyme and sound hearts beneath thelt ua> For sale by all Druggi sts 
dulating ribs. Who would have thought that good fellow- 
ship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 
these into a right merry woodland blaze in times when satyrs 
and hamadryads lie hid under the dead willows waiting till 
great Pan shall come again? New York Times, 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 















The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, ontains 256,000 Volumes. 
Branches: 426 Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 











Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by Leading 
Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


Illustrated Bible Treasury 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiq- 
uities, Coins, etc., to the number of 350 are distributed through the text of the Helps. 


‘A STOREHOUSE of great riches, indeed, is THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, edited by the Rev. Dr. 
William Wright. It contains articles on monumental testimony tothe Old Testament, the history and 
chronology of the nations of the Bible, and the history of the Patriarchs, by Prof. Sayce, the eminent 
Assyriologist ; a topography of Bible lands, analyses of the books of the Bible, papers on the language 
and text of the Old and New Testaments, descriptions of Bible fauna, flora and astronomy, a dictionary 
of Jewish antiquities, papers on money, coins pein measures of the Bible, a life of Jesus—all by eminent 
theologians and scientists—and a concordance to the authorized and revised versions, with a subject- 
index and pronouncing dictionary of Scripture proper names. There are upwards of three hundred and 
fifty illustrations and a new indexed Bible atlas. e book will be of the greatest use to clergymen, and 
an invaluable aid to Sunday-school teachers. But the lay reader will find it most attractive, too. Many 
an hour of profitable and pleasant reading may be found in these pages.”—Critic, Jan. 2, 1897. 


“The most perfect Bible for Sunday-school teachers, students and Bible readersthat we have ever ex- 
amined is a newone justissued by Thomas Nelson & Sons. This house has been until recently the agency 
for the Oxford Bibles. Seeing no reason why as good a Bible should not be made in America as in Eng- 
land the work was attempted, and the result is a just cause of pride to all Americans, ‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY AND COMBINED CONCORDANCE’ bound with these Bibles, constitute the latest and best 
series of * helps’ to the student in understanding the Scriptures. Over 10,000 references are given to the 
revised version. Thus, for the first time, Bible students may at a glance see all the principal changes 
side by side with the authorized readings.”—Kducation, January, 1897. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, 
Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), = NEW YORK 


HENRY HOLT & (0., B 


29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Diplomat in London. 


Lettersand Notes (1871-1877). Translated fromthe 
French of CHARLES GAVARD. 12mo, $1.25. 


M. Gavard was in the French Legation to the 
Court of St. James for seven years. He took 
partin many “functions” and visited many great 
houses, and his account of the every-day life of the 
Englisharistocracy is mostintimate, and brightened 
by humor and satire. He also met, among others, 
the Rothschilds, Gounod, the Empress of Ger- 
many, and the Czar. He writes much on Bismarck. 


Telepathy 
And the Subliminal Self. 


Hypnotism, Automatism, Dreams, Phantasms, 
and Related Phenomena. By Dr. R. OsGoop Ma- 
SON. With acopy of a portrait made while ina 
trance by a person who had never painted before. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A book accurate enough for scientists and simple 
enough for lovers of *“‘ ghost stories.” On a thread 
of theory and discussion, Dr. Mason links many 
startling examples from his own professional ex- 
perience and from the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Kesearch. 





Second Edition of 


Cuba. 
By A. 8. Rowan and M.M. Ramsay. With maps, 
International law bearing on the Cuban Question, 
index, etc. 16mo, $1.25. (Descriptive Circular free.) 
“Just the information needed at this time.”— 
Phila. Times. 
IN PREPARATION: 
A Series of Lives of 


The Great Explorers. 


By well-known writers. Particulars later. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 














JUST OUT: Feb cl Catalogue ot 
English Standard En ioe aetna fine bindings, at very 
Books. low prices; also, London haga | Report of Rare 

English Works for collectors. SEND FOR BOTH. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
The Mohawk Building, New York. 








H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, NEw YorRE. 


Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Seté, 
volumes or single numbers. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Calan. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


———_ 
—— 


WANTED.—SHORT STORIES. 


Write AMERICAN AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 
New York, for their $600.00 offer. . .. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Spoils of Poynton. 


A Novel. By HENRY JAMEs, author of ‘‘The 
Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of English scenes and characters told with the 
hij fection of manner and the fascination of style 
wi ich mark Mr. James’s best work. 


Immortality and the New 
Theodicy. 


By GEORGE A. Gorpon, D.D., Minister of the 
Old South Church in Boston, author of 
‘¢The Christ of To-Day” and ‘‘ The Witness 
to Immortality in Philosophy, Literature and 
Life.” 16mo, $1.00. 


Dr. Gordon with great ability and an admirable spirit 
discusses some of the new adjustments of religious 
truths necessitated by modern thought. 


Greek Art On Greek Soil. 


By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ Old England : its Scenery, 
Art, and People,” and ‘‘ The Early Renais- 
sance and Other Essays on Art Subjects.” 
With 12 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


2.00. 

.. Hoppin’s recent visit to Greece enabled 
him to study Greek Art under the most favorable cir 
cumstances, and this excellent book is the welcom- 
result. 


Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


All subscriptions are payable in advance, 
names not being entered in our books till 
payment has been received. In ordering, 
please state whether subscription is mew or 
old; and in requesting change of address, 
always give old address as well as new. 
New subscriptions run from date of current 
issue, unless otherwise directed. When only 
month is named, subscription dates from 
first issue in month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth. Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, 10 cts. a month. Handy binder, 
$1; with new subscription, 50 cts. 


SINGLE COPIES 

The price of Zhe Critic is ten cents a 
copy. Back numbers over six months (but 
not over one year) old, fifteen cents a copy. 
Over one year old, ¢wenty-five cents. Many 
Of the earlier issues are out of print and not 
to be had at any price. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 
1881, $10. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 
1883), $7.50 each. Each volume of the 
new series (beginning January 1884) covers 
six months; price, $2.50. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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« A true singer of the peo- 
ple, white or black, it makes 
no difference, has been 
found.”—M. Y. 7zmes. 

¥ 
Lyr ICS Poems 
OF BY 


L OW l y al 
Lif e. Dunbar. 





With an introduction by Wm. 
Dean Howells, 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, with portrait of 

. the author, $1.25. 
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“ It assumes, immediately, ¢ 
the foremost place among ¢ 
recent books of verse.” 3 
—N. Y. Tribune. > 

“He is the only negro ¢ 
that has felt the negro life 5 
zesthetically and expressed it 4 
lyrically."— Wm. Dean How- ¢ 
ells. € 
“Surely there is a new é 
poet born to us.” ’ 
—N. Y. Times. ; 

“Dialect verses which, e 
with their humorous and pa- ¢ 
thetic insight, have already ° 
won him a reputation.” © 
—N. Y. Evening Post. ¢ 
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For sale by all booksellers, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
151 5TH AVE., N. Y. 
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Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and I8 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public aos Schools, and 
Academies. Write for catalogue to 

eI 


FRANK HEGGER, 7%8,3t Avenue, 


IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic, year, with Binder, $3.50. 








NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY ANDREW LANG. 


Pickle the Spy; 
Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles. 


By ANDREW LanG. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 342 pages, $5.00. 


*,.* This book is not a novel, though it contains the 
materials of romance. ‘lhe subject is the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Prince Charles. —The Ambassadors and 
Courts of Europe, and the spies of Engiand, were hel 
less, till in 1750 a Highland chief of the highest rank sold 
bimself to the English Government. The book contains 
his unpublished letters. These, combined with the 
Stuart papers, the letters from English Ambassadors in 
the State Papers, the Political Correspondence of Fred- 
erick the Great, the French archives, illuminate a chapter 
n secret history. The whole exhibits the last romance 

f the Stuarts, and the extremes of loyalty and treason. 


For the White Rose of Arno. 


A Romance. By OwEN RHOSCOMYL, author of 
‘*Battlement and Tower,” ‘‘ Jewel of Ynys 
Galon,"” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 


$1.25. 
The Red Scaur, 


A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. By 
P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The Chariot of the Flesh. 


A Novel. By HEDLEY PEEK. 
pages, $1.25. ° 
‘* A clever, weird, mystic story.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘*A new and wonderful novel.”—W. L. Courtney in 
the Datly Telegraph. 
** Certain to create much interest.”—Rapigr’s Notes, 
Badminton Magazine, d 
“ Wildly imaginative, intensely dramatic, and cleverly 
reasoned.''’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Crown 8vo, 313 


Forty-one Years in India. 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By Field-Marshal Lord Roperts of Kandahar, 
With numerous Portraits, several of which are 
engraved on steel, and other Illustrations. In 
2 volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 528 pages, 
$12.00. 


Industries and Wealth of 
Nations. 


By MIcHAEL G. MULHALL, Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Member of the Com- 
mittee of the British Association, author of 
“The Dictionary of Statistics.” Crown 8vo, 
$3.00. 


The Indian Village Com- 

munity. 

Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethno- 
graphic, and Historical Conditions of the 
Provinces, By B, H. BADEN-POWELL, C.I.E., 
Hon. M.A., Oxon. With Map. 8vo, $4.00. 


Crags and Craters: 


Rambles in the Island of Réunion. By WILLIAM 
DuDLEY OLIVER, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


Hand in Hand Figure 
Skating. 


By NorciirrFe G, THOMPSON and F. LAuRA 
CANNAN, Members of the Skating Club. 
With introduction by Captain J. H. Thomp- 
son, R.A., Member of the Figure Committee 
of the National Skating Association, etc, 
With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, $1.50. 


LONGMARS, GREEN @ Co., Pubiishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
. CONNECTICUT z rd none 
WOODSIDE SEMI ARY + OnIO, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Sartrd, Coon Mee rere ERILSD Ricasern hogar an 


City otvantages for culture and study. Ex- 
rienced ers. 
- Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL For GiRLS. Spring term opens April 7th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The Kev. Francis T. 

Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Harvard University 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 














~NEW JERSEY 





The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 








NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Under the direction of BisHop DoAnr. 26th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





64 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely equipped and beau- 
tifully located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address S, C, JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 








New Yoru, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advan in 
Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
and a half hours from New York. 





. PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@0th year. Prepares thorou for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business 8. Army olleer detailed 


at Riverview b: (pcreteer of War. 
JOSEPHA B. BISB. Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SEPTEMBER IsT TO May Ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 

















HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


asth . Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
for all Colleges. so6t few boarding scholars taken. aren 
ember 30, 1896. 
Lire. SaRAH H. Emerson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 











Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, cipal. Within five 
ears more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


Recently Published. 
Initiatory French Readings. 
Premieres Lectures. 


By ‘‘ VETERAN.” 12mo, cloth, 155 pages, 75 cents. 


Many objections have been raised to the numerous First 
French Readers, especially those containing little material 
really French, or silly stories despised by bright children, and 
s00n. Due to demands fora book containing material that 
would rouse the interest of the student by telling in simple 
yet attractive manner things that would hold attention this 
volume was prepared. hye 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt ot price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 
eHovndh 


Dress Fabrics. 


Check and Stripe Suctings, 
Fancy Plaids, 
English Homespuns & Mixtures. 


Drap d’Ete, 
Cashmere. 


A very fine assortment of Spring color- 
ings in these desirable goods 


Grenadine, 
Fish Nets. 


Many very handsome novelties in 
canvas weaves. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 
ROBES. 


Broadovay AK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 

















‘* ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 


A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 
butions to the earlier numbers, Cloth, $1. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





GIFT BOOKS. 


Shakespeare’s Town and Times. 
H. 8. and C. W. WARD. Illustrated. 8q. 8vo, $8.00, 


Architecture in Italy. 
R. CATTANEO. Translated by Countess I. Curtis- 
Cholmeley. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, $7.00. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PISTIS SOPHIA. 


An agnostic gospel (with extracts from the books 
of the Saviour appended) originally translated 
from the Greek into Copticand now for the first 
time Englished from Schwartze’s Latin version 
of the only known Coptic MS., and checked by 
Amelineau’s French version, with an introduction 
by G. R. 8. Mead, B.A., M.R.A.8. 8vo, cloth, $2.50; 

Send for new catalogue now ready. 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
T. E. Comba, Agent, 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Improvements, 
>. REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT CHANGES MERELY, 


DISTINGUISH 
4 NUMBER 
NEW the 
MODELS s 
of the 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD ‘TYPEWRITER. 





Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, 





*¢s TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ** 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





